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How to make Crepe Paper Posters 


OSTERS and banners, appropriate for 

any occasion, are easily made with Den- 
nison’s Decorated Crepe Paper. Beauti- 
fully printed in colors, the 76 different 
designs include groups of such subjects as: 
patriotic, nursery, birds, animals, flowers 
and foliage, the seasons of the year, the 
popular holidays, as well as many decora- 
tive patterns suitable for use at any time. 


Posters may announce or advertise play- 
ground events; they may be made to em- 
phasize health slogans; they may be in- 
structive or merely decorative. They cost 
but little and new ones can be made fre- 
quently. They never become common- 
place or dull. 


These bright posters are exceptionally 


useful in connection with playground ac- 







NAME 
ADDRESS 





tivities. The children can help with the 
cutting and pasting and find delight in 
working with the colorful material. 
Send for the free instruction look — 
**How to Make Posters of Dennison’s 


Crepe Paper.” 

It gives you complete, detailed instruc- 
tions for making posters and banners. 
With it will be sent a folder reproducing, 
in colors, the 76 designs of Dennison’s 
Decorated Crepe. These crepe papers, 
and other Dennison goods, are sold by 
stationers and department stores every- 
where, and by many druggists. 

The Dennison Service Bureaus will as- 
sist you, without charge, by helping you 
to organize classes in the various Denni- 
son Crafts—al! easy, fascinating and use- 
ful. Use the coupon below. 


,  DENNISON’S, Dept. Fil, Framingham, Mass. 


) Send me the free instruction book, “How to Make Posters of Dennison’s ¢ repe 
Paper” and the folder of Decorated Crepe designs. 


Please write me about the service of the Dennison Service Bureaus 


( ) Iam interested in the Dennison Crafts for playground work 


Please mention THe PLaycrounp when writing to advertisers 
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The World at Play 


Recreation and the Police.—Schenectady, 
New York, provides an instance of the helpful 
cooperation which can exist between the Depart 
ment in charge of recreation and the Police De 
partment. Chief of Police Funston, of Schenec 
tady, attends all the playground events scheduled 
by the Park Department, which carries on an ex 
tended recreation program under the auspices of 
Dan Sweeney, Superintendent of Parks. He also 

ranges for the singing members of his force to 
be on hand at the entertainments and social events, 

ides cooperative traffic control and supervi 
services and in his speeches emphasizes the 


importance of recreation. 


Program in Lawrence.—The City of Law- 
rence, Massachusetts, has appropriated about 
$17,000 for recreation, and in addition $80,000 

two pools and $200,000 for additional land 


| nal 


aarks and recreation. 

A Bond Issue in Santa Barbara.—On May 1, 
1925, Santa Barbara, California, bonds were 
ited to the amount of $195,000 for the Carillo 
Recreation Park and Esplanade and a gift of 
$100,000 was secured from Mr. Gray for the con 
ruction of the beach casino and bath house 

Vast Sums for Golf.—According to statistics 
iven out by Frederick A. Smith, Editor of Club 
House and Fairway, investment in golf courses, 
club houses and equipment totals three-fourths of 
a billion dollars. In gathering these figures in 
juiries were sent to 1500 clubs, probably less than 
one-third of the total, and averages were made 
n the basis of 4,000 golf clubs, though there are 
said to be 5,000 in the United States. Replies 
showed that the most valuable real estate devoted 
to golf was listed as $1,250,000 while the cheapest 
plot of ground was $5,000. The cost of laying 
ut links varies from $50 to $120,000 while club 
uses ranged from $100 to $850,000. 

While some of the largest clubs were not in 


cluded in the computations the total real estate 


valuation was $282,600,520 and investments in 
buildings reached $164,123,680 
ings alone cost $108,822,000. 


Course build 
\nnual cost of 
upkeep, including wages, seeding, landscaping 
prizes and improvements was estimated at $63, 
622,280. 


Parks and City Finances. A recent editorial 


in the New York Times comments on the state 

ment made by the Conference of City and Stat 
Park Authorities that in addition to improving the 
health and beauty of the City, New York’s park 
system has been financially profitable because of 
the increase in tax income from neighboring prop 
erty. The profit on Central Park is placed at 
$14,000,000. “The increase in value of a single 
block—that facing the park between East 78th 
and 79th Streets—illustrates what has happened,” 
says the editorial. “In 1852 it sold for $3,000. 
The next year, on news that the bill creating the 
park was likely to pass, it sold for $4,500. When 
the bill did pass it sold for $10,000, 


later it sold for $40,000 and twelve years later 


our years 


the owner refused one and one-quarter million 
The tax rates of the City show that while prop 
erty in the other 19 wards merely doubled in 
value, property in the wards that include Central 
Park increased from $26,500,000 to over $312, 
000,000.” 


] 


The editorial ends with the plea that the re 


quest of the park authorities for $30,000,000 for 
the extension of parks, parkways and play 


grounds be granted. 


An Imperial Estate Now a Playground. 
Tsarskoe-Selo, once the favorite summer home of 
the emperors and empresses of Russia, is now a 


playground for the children of the Russian 
masses. The great imperial estate, the gift of 
Peter the Great to his wife Catherine I, now re 
sembles a vast American recreation center 


\t Edgewatet 


A Municipal Dance Hall. 


| 


Park, the City of Cleveland maintains under 
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- 


auspices, an open-air dance house 
opened during the 1925 season on 


municipal 
which was 
May 30th and was operated for 85 days. The 
attendance for the season was 97,570; the re- 


ceipts, $4,878.50 


Pasadena’s Third Annual Banquet.—The 
third annual meeting of Playground Community 
Service of Pasadena, California, took the form of 
a banquet, attended by 150 people. A program 
of games and musical numbers followed the ban- 
quet and the report of the year’s work was given 
by Cecil F. An interesting 
feature of the report was the reference to the 


Martin, Director. 


Community Wardrobe through which large num- 
bers of costumes are supplied churches, schools 
and community groups. Ninety-four costumes it 
was reported were rented at a nominal charge, 
while 696 were loaned without charge to schools. 
Twenty sewing meetings were held during the 
year to supply the costumes, now numbering 700. 
Eighteen women were present at the last sewing 
meeting where thirteen national costumes were 


made. 


A Recreation Commission in Chicago.—At a 
regular meeting of the Chicago City Council held 
on April 7th, Mayor William E,. Dever submitted 
a list of over 250 representative citizens appointed 
by him as members of the Recreation Commission 
in accordance with a resolution passed by the City 
Council on March 18, 1926. 
ed out in his letter to the City Council that the 


Mayor Dever point- 


problem of the Recreation Commission will be “to 
make a survey of public and private support and 
city recreation facilities, to make recommendation 
on a comprehensive recreation plan for Chicago 
and the Chicago region and to act in an advisory 
capacity to the City Council, the Mayor and the 
various administrative officials concerned in the 
coordination and development of recreation facili- 
ties used for leisure time and a comprehensive 


recreation program for the entire community.” 


A New Development for Ann Arbor.—In the 
election held in April, Ann Arbor voted a bond 
issue of $25,000 for a large park area along the 
levelopments will include a munici- 


river, whose ¢ 
pal golf course, athletic field and a large lagoon 


to serve as a skating rink. 


A New Hiking Association.—The School 
Board Extension Department in Milwaukee is 
organizing a Municipal Hiking Association which 


will have an Advisory Board made up of repre- 
sentatives of the affiliated clubs and others 
appointed by the Department who will assist in 
the planning of hikes and the social activities of 
Anyone under 15 years of age 
is eligible for membership. Dues will be paid at 
the rate of 50 cents a year. Hikes will be held on 
Sunday afternoons and the officials in charge will 
consist of a Guide, Rear Guard, First Aids and 
Contests of various kinds will be 


the Association. 


Volunteers. 
held in connection with some of the hikes and 
programs of social events arranged. A _ bulletin 
is being issued once a month telling of coming 
hikes, starting time, distance, meeting place, ap- 
proximate distance of hike, approximate speed 
and officials in charge. 

The first bulletin issued April 15th bears on its 
cover the following verse: 


“There’s beauty all around our paths 
If but our watchful eyes 

Can trace it midst familiar things, 
And through their lowly guise.” 


Spring Outings.—The New York chapter of 
the Adirondack Mountain Club has issued its 
schedule of spring outings including week end 
camping trips and Saturday and Sunday day 
hikes. 
Lake, Harriman Park, a part of the Interstate 
Palisades Park. 


The club maintains a cabin at Sebago 


The Last Stand of the Wilderness.— [his at- 


tractive pamphlet beautifully illustrated = with 
views from a number of national forests is a plea 
for the preservation of a few primitive forests 
untouched by motor cars and tourist camps where 
canoe and picnic trips into back country may still 
be enjoyed by lovers of the wild. Copies of this 
pamphlet may be secured free of charge from the 
Association, Washington, 


American Forestry 


mm <, 


Proceedings of the Conference of Neigh- 
borhood House Work.—In June, 1925, under 
the auspices of the City, Immigrant, and Indus- 
trial Department of the Board of National Mis- 
ve. ay, 
a hundred men and women working in neighbor- 
hood houses came together at Willoughby, Ohio, 


sions of the Presbyterian Church in the | 


for a conference. 
group work—methods and objectives—and_ of 


Very significant discussions of 


club management and program planning came out 


of the conference. Fourteen of the papers given 
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appear in the Proceedings, copies of which may be 
secured from the Board of National Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


National Basket Ball Free Throw Tourna- 
ments.—In the fall of 1923 the Physical Educa- 
tion Department of the Charleston Young Men's 
Christian Association included in its program a 
local basket ball free throw tournament. It 

roused so much interest in other cities of the 
ection that the tournament became a Southern 
iffair, and in 1924 the Dixie Championship 
lournament was held. The next year the tourna- 
ment was conducted on a national basis, becom- 

¢, in 1926, international in its scope. 

\ number of foreign countries took part in the 
tournament. The plan as it has been worked 
involves a local tournament conducted under 

he auspices of a basket ball free throw commit- 
tee; the records made in the city championships 
ire submitted for a higher championship. All 
city records are submitted to headquarters of the 
ional Tournament, Y. M. C. A., Charleston, 
South Carolina, J. J. Scofield, promoter. County, 
state, regional, national and international cham- 
nships are also a part of the plan. 
\ number of foreign countries have already 
en part. Salonica, Greece, had 300 boys in the 
wide tournament. In Reval, Esthonia, about 
75 young men participated. Rome, Italy, had ap- 
proximately 100 athletes in a tournament and sent 
three team scores to Charleston. So widespread 
is the interest that there is a possibility of con 
an European tournament with Geneva, 


ting 


~~ 


Switzerland, as headquarters. 


State Championships in Sportsmanship.— 
ls it desirable to have state championships in 
sportsmanship? Team and individual prizes are 
offered in Kentucky under the State Young 
Men’s Christian Association. Fred McLane was 
the winner of the sportsmanship trophy for 1925. 
Clubs announce the contest in the schools, select 
the judges, and stimulate the interest of the team 
in earning recognition as the district winner of 
the good sportsmanship record. The basis of the 
awards of both team and individual is as follows: 

1. Gentlemanly conduct on and off the floor, 
clean speech, and faithful adherence to training 
rules, \ggressive stand against “crabbing,” 
“kicking,” 


2. Hard, fair, and clean play at all times. 


“alibi,” or blaming officials 


Courtesy and square deal to opponents. Aggres- 


sive stand against betting either by members or 
supporters of teams 

3. Good losers, generous winners, gracious in 
defeat, and magnanimous in victory 

4. Play for the joy of playing and not (alone) 
to “win.” Play for success of team and not for 
Obedi- 


‘ ” 


““personal glory” or to the “grandstand 
ence to orders of captain 

5. Respect for officials and their decisions 

6. Tactics of coach in directing the team and 
ability of team to direct its play without side-line 
coaching 


Youthful Leadership.—The junior police and 
junior nurses of the Morgantown, West Vir- 
ginia, school playground, organized under the 
leadership of W. T. Reed, Athletic Director, are 
an important part of the system. The police 
serve as protectors of the younger children while 
the nurses look after the hurts of the large and 
small children. Their oaths bind them strictly to 
duty, and with the feeling that they are trusted 
by their teachers, these juvenile leaders are ren- 
dering splendid service to the schools. They in- 
fluence to a large degree rules of the playgrounds 
and their duties do not stop with school hours, 
for they carry their ideals over into their com- 
munity life. 

At present there are 90 junior police and ninety 
junior nurses, who are elected by their play- 
mates. 


The Blues and the Golds.—On the play- 
grounds of Orange, New Jersey, an interesting 
contest known as “Blue and Gold Week’ was 
worked out last year under the leadership of Carl 
F. Seibert. The children on each of the six play- 
grounds were divided into two groups, one known 
as Blues, the other as Golds. Activities during 
Blue and Gold Week were confined during the 
mornings to individual playgrounds, but in the 
afternoon all gathered on the central playground 
where the Blues met the Golds in mass competi- 
tion and play. The program consisted of base- 
ball, volley ball, basket ball, tug of war, wall scal- 
ing and other activities, all of which were used 
in competition between the two groups. 

At one end of the ground was placed a pole 
painted blue and gold. At the bottom two hat- 
chets tied with appropriate ribbons were notched 
evenly. Two playground leaders served as cap- 
tains for each group and selected lieutenants, both 
boys and girls, who helped with the program. At 
the end of the day all gathered around the pole 
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while the results of the contests were announced. 
The lieutenants assigned to the task would raise 
their hatchets one notch for each victory gained. 
At the end of the week the hatchets had traveled 
almost the entire length of the pole. After the 
final event the ceremony around the pole was con- 
tinued and the losing side presented its hatchet to 
the winners. Both hatchets were placed in a box, 
a procession was formed and the box carried to a 
place at the side of the ground prepared for its 
burial. 


Oakland’s Sports Carnival.—The Sixth An- 
nual Sports Carnival of the Industrial Athletic 
Association of greater Oakland is reported to 
have been a “tremendously thrilling event.” ‘The 
seven thousand spectators, largely drawn from 
the workers in the Oakland industrial establish- 
ments, encouraged their plant representatives 
with an enthusiasm beyond that of the average 
collegiate contest 

Among the events were a feature parade in 
which various industries took part, baseball, bas- 
ket bal 


| and bowling demonstrations, a tug of war 
and relay races for men and women. The eve- 


ning closed with dancing. 
The platform of the Association which is fos- 
tered by the Recreation Department is as follows: 
To promote sport for sport’s sake among the 
employees 
To promote inter-plant team games 
To promote athletic meets and tournaments in 
all seasonable activities 
To further the educational, social, musical and 
dramatic activities of its members. 


Youthful Reporters.—Columbus, Georgia, is 
one of the cities to adopt the plan of having play- 
ground reporters. Mrs. Louise Debos of the 
Enquirer-Sun’s staff is instructing the young re- 
porters of the playground in the art of writing 
copy for the Playground News page which ap- 


pears in each Sunday issue. 


Getting Together.—The Parent-Teachers’ 
Association of the Bureau of Cliffside Park, New 
Jersey, has discovered a dramatic way of stimu- 
lating interest in Parent-Teachers’ Association 
and school problems in a neighborhood. 

On April 14th, a cast made up entirely of teach- 
ers and parents presented a play, Getting Together 
written by Jean Murdoch Peedie in cooperation 
with a number of other members of the Associa- 
tion. The play was a dramatic presentation of the 


problems of both parents and teachers in bringing 
up and educating children. The result of the 
presentation has been the stimulating of much 
helpful interest in the town. 


The Mothersingers.—In April the Mother- 
singers of Cincinnati, organized by Cincinnati 
Community Service and affiliated with the Feder- 
ation of Mothers’ Clubs and the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, gave its first concert, Will 
R. Reeves, of Cincinnati Community Service, con- 
ducting. Of the concert the Cincinnati Enquirer 
says: 

“Until last night the Mothersingers as a musi 
cal unit was an unknown quantity passing through 
the experimental stages. The artistic success of 
the first concert should be an incentive to a more 
intensified effort, a determination to perpetuate 
the organization. . . . . The = singers § mani- 
fested an enthusiasm for their work that was con- 
tagious, with the result that a responsive spark 
was kindled in the audience. Great things may 
be expected from a chorus that reveals such pleas 
ing ensemble and such assurance and sincerity on 


the occasion of its first concert 


A Noteworthy Concert.—On April 19, the 
Municipal Symphony Orchestra of Sacramento, 
fostered by the Recreation Department held its 
seventh concert in the State Theatre. The pro 
gram consisted of selections from Beethoven, 
Wagner, Leoncavello, Gounod and others. Mrs. 
Mizpah Nathan was the soloist. Admission 


charges were 50c, 75c, $1.00. 


Pasadena’s Municipal Orchestra.—The Mu- 
nicipal Orchestra of Pasadena, one of the most 
recent musical units of California, gave its first 
public concert at the Pasadena High School Audi- 
torium in March before an enthusiastic audi- 
ence. The program was varied, containing selec- 
tions from Sousa, Victor Herbert, Brahms, 
Gounod. 


Loan Libraries in Music.—The Music Di- 
vision of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs announces that Free Loan Libraries are 
available on the following programs: 

Indian Music 

Negro Music 

Pioneer Music 

Music in Colonial Days 
The Civil War Period 


Present Day Composers 
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In addition, there are single programs on Ed- 
ward McDowell and the American Women Com- 
osers. The libraries consist of complete papers 
ready to read and either sheet music for illustra- 
tion or phonograph records. It is not possible to 
send both records and sheet music. 

[he material is available free of charge to any 
club belonging to the General Federation in towns 
over 5,000 in population. The Federation asks 
that groups guarantee the expressage and the re- 
turn of the sets in perfect condition. 

\pplication for the libraries should be made to 
Mrs. Marx E. Oberndorfer, 520 Fine Arts 

suilding, Chicago. It is necessary to state the 
of club, its president’s name and address, 
of federation of the club, the population of 
he exact dates the programs are to take 


hether sheet music or records are 


Old Fashioned Dances in Cincinnati. 

can Charleston. Perhaps you can 

Flea Hop or the Sailor Hop. Perhaps you 

igeon-toed and twiddle your feet at 

me time, but that won’t help you at the old- 

oned dancing class at Guilford Schoolhouse. 
question 1s, can you chassé ?” 

the question asked by the instructor 

e first meeting of the dancing school at Guil- 

Social Center, where the old-fashioned 


About 150 


yple of all ages assembled at the school audi 


rican dances are being taught. 


ium for the classes which are being held under 
iuspices of Community Service and the Um 

rsity of Cincinnati. 

\t the end of the series an old-fashioned dance 
the dancers in appropriate costumes will be 


“It was a melting pot of all the dancers ot 

gone by, even as much as it was a melting 

of people of almost every national descent ; 

they were there—those folks who had come 

ym other climes—and all in their desire to learn 

he dances of old America seemed thereby to ex- 
press their wish to become better Americans.”’ 


May Day in Omaha.—On May Ist, the 
schools of Omaha, Nebraska, held their annual 
May Day fete for girls when eight thousand girls 
presented a program of folk dancing in eight dif- 
ferent parks at the same time. The music was 
broadcast from WOAW for Omaha Station 
and was picked up in the parks by radio. Through 
arrangement with the Radio Dealers’ Association 


enough radio sets were installed in each park to 
receive the music. The program was directed 
from the radio station, the announcer telling the 
girls when to take their places on the green and 
giving the command, Get Ready, Begin! 


Eighteenth Annual Program for Patriotic 
Exercises in Schools. 
the Commissioner of Education of the State of 


Under the auspices of 


Rhode Island a program has been issued in com- 
memoration of the 150th anniversary of Rhode 
Island’s Independence Day celebrated on May 4, 
1926. The program consists of selections from 
the Scriptures, a number of songs, the music of 
which is published in the pamphlet, readings and 
recitations and suggested dramatic exercises. 
The pamphlet also outlines a patriotic pageant for 
the Sesqui-centennial of Rhode Island’s Inde- 
pendence. 


The Story of a Little Theatre Society.—In 


1920 a small group of followers ot the theatre 
in Des Moines organized the Little Theatre So- 
ciety. After six years of quiet but steady growth, 
the society has developed into the Des Moines 
Community Drama Association and has extended 
its activities to include play writing, reading, man- 
aging, directing and many other arts of the stage. 
The Association is supporte l by dues, active mem- 
bers paying $5.00 a year ; associate, $2.00. 

On April 30, the Association under the per- 
sonal direction of Percy J. Burrell, of Boston, 
produced Minick, a play based on the story Old 
Man Minick, whose author is Edna Ferber, a 


native of lowa. 


The Children’s Theatre in Los Angeles.— 
The Los Angeles Federation of Parent-Teacher 
Federations, according to School Life, is operat- 
ing a successful child’s theatre, whose purpose is 
to promote spoken drama which will set high 
standards of taste. A trained director of educa- 
tional dramatics is in charge. Costumes are de- 
signed and made by members of the Association. 
Music is furnished by orchestras from the schools 
and tickets are sold through the schools, the initial 


charge being 25 cents. 


New “Safety” Plays.—Schools and playgrounds 
have long been demanding well-written plays 
which will teach children lessons. We have had 
health plays and historical plays and plays about 
Better English. Now a series of easily pro- 
duced safety plays are available from the Educa- 
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tion Section of the National Safety Council at 
120 West 42d St., New York City. Each ex- 
presses a safety principle so delightfully that it 


is never a bore. 

The newest play, a Masque called The Magic 
Crystal, by Lucy Barton, has been especially writ- 
ten for outdoor presentation on the playground. 
It follows the familiar fairy story formula of 
two brothers who go out into the world to seek 
their fortune—but expresses the theory that the 
best and most thrilling adventures of life are for 
those who discriminate between genuine experi- 
ences and their tawdry imitations. There are five 
scenes, but the setting is permanent—any open 
space with a real or simulated pile of rocks or 
logs or a mound at one side. The cast of char- 
acters calls for eight principal parts, four boys 
and four girls and for groups of varying sizes. 
The price is 25c. 

Other plays published by the National Safety 
Council, which sell at 25c each and are charm- 
ingly illustrated, include The Runaway Ball, Bill’s 
Christmas Fright, Bruin’s Inn, The Hero and 
The Match Boys. Many of these introduce toys, 
animals and other quaint characters children will 
like. A new Fourth of July fantasy, The Cracker 
Conspiracy, by Anne Townsend, presents the ad- 
vantages of a safe and sane Independence Day. 


A Summer School of Religious Drama.— 
The Committee on Drama of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America announces 
its third Summer School of Religious Drama in 
affiliation with the Summer School of Religious 
Education of Auburn Theological Seminary. The 
Institute will be held at Auburn, New York, 
July 12th to 30th. There will be courses in Dra- 
matic Directing, Play Study, A Graded Dramatic 
Program for the Church School, Production in 
Church and Parish House, Music in Religious 
Drama and the Writing of Religious Drama. 

Full information may be secured from the Com- 
mittee on Drama, Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, 105 East Twenty-second 
Street, New York. 


A New Organization in Houston.—Hous- 
ton, Texas, reports a new organization known as 
the Houston Recreational Institute Association, 
organized for the purpose of promoting training 
for leisure time leadership. Dr. E. E. Ober- 
holtzer, Superintendent of Schools, is president ; 
Miss Corinne Fonde, Superintendent of Recrea- 


tion, secretary-treasurer. 


From March Ist: to April 17th the Association 
conducted a series of institutes including Music, 
Social and Educational Games, Recreational 
Leadership for Colored Citizens, Folk and Coun- 
try Dancing, Handcraft, Storytelling and Educa- 
tional and Recreational Dramatics. 

There were on an average four sessions a week , 
some at four o'clock in the afternoon, others at 
eight in the evening. Those attending paid a 
registration fee of two dollars if they were mem- 
bers of enrolled organizations; others paid five 
dollars. 

The success which the institute achieved and 
the enthusiasm with which it was received ex- 
ceeded the hopes of even the optimistic organ- 


izers. 


Summer Play Schools.—The Summer Play 
Schools Committee of the Child Study Associa- 
tion of America, Inc., announces another session 
of summer play schools in congested centers of 
New York City. All-day care, happy construc- 
tive activity making for citizenship, wholesome 
food and proper rest are features taken into ac- 
count in planning the program. 

Further information may be secured from the 
Child Study Association of America, 54 West 
74th Street, New York City. 





The Nature Lore School.—From June 24th 
to 30th, at Camp Chequesset, Massachusetts, the 
Camp Directors’ Association will hold its Seventh 
Annual Nature Lore School to train for nature 
service the nature counsellor for the summer 
camp, the nature guide for recreation centers and 
municipalities, the nature teacher who wishes to 
enrich her program and the nature supervisor 
desirous of becoming acquainted with the latest 
contributions of the nature movement. The school 
will be open only to those who have a genuine in- 
terest in the nature study and who wish to train 
for nature service. Further information may be 
secured from Wm. G. Vinal, Director of the 
School, State College of Forestry, Syracuse, New 
York. 

One of the greatest satisfactions in doing any 
sound work for an institution, a town, or a city, 
or for the nation is that good work done for the 
public lasts, endures through generations, and the 
little bit of work that any individual of the passing 
generation is enabled to do gains through associa- 
tion with such collective activities an immortality 
of its own. CHarRLes W. Evior 

















If You Hurry You Lose the Race 


By 
Orro T. MALLERY 


L.. May, Chairman: There is a great deal, kicking the stuffing out of a football where a Lon- 
tlemen, that I should like to say in regard don slum has just been demolished to make room 
Recreati and the importance of the . ; . . 
nn ae P nel ? for a playground, while the reformer gazes sadly 
Suffice it to say, however, that the phase of Inter , 


il Recreation which interests us most this after at the edge of the slum that still remains 


In England they never do any boasting—lI have 


the relation of recreation in the United States 
f other countries. The result of the work that to do their boasting for them! The London Council 
iw done to promote international recreation can has carved out of the heart of a most congested 


ps best be realized from a letter just received from 


; Bs : district a series of parks that were astounding to 
‘iza, President of the Havana Trust Company, in . a] ; ae Feld f 
’ 1 . — . - » “ver “ mm contains aying helas oO 
he says that owing largely to information furnished me. ‘very one of the - P fi . 

the Playground and Recreation Association of grass, surfaced playgrounds tor intensive use, 


\merica, Havana is now to have its first modern play children’s swings and sand piles, flower-lined vis- 
ind given by the city, the equipment being furnished tas beautiful to the eyes. The London Community 
Rotary Club ° . i ° ais 
Center is the nearest thing to the American sys- 
re introducing the speakers I wish to say that in : : . 
tem of parks anywhere in England, the two ex- 


on to the speakers we have the pleasure and honor 


ing on the platform with us this afternoon W. W. ceptions being the lack of leaders and the lack of 


( Deputy Minister of the Interior, Ottawa, who has buildings. Otherwise London is making tremen- 
much to cement the time honored friendship by his dous progress. On the London playgrounds I was 
in re re ations, parks, sports, and C arlo Mauro, who delighted to see that the school people have regular 
een asked to be present at this Congress and who . . 

se hours in which the regular teachers take out their 
interested in the leisure time problem for the : 

rking man of Itely boys and girls for lessons in organized games, 
uld perhaps be more fitting for the first speaker of and the school teachers themselves rather than the 
ifternoon to introduce me than for me to introduc« recreation leaders superintend it. The organized 
He is w known to you for he has gone far in games, of course, that are used most for the boys 
vork, and his first love is still recreation. Back in . eis le _ . Be 
tal , are cricket and football. Cricket is not so much a 

18, 1 believe, he began his interest in recreation by pee Pog 

coming Field Secretary of the Philadelphia Playground game—it is more a religion, so much so that 

\ssociation and still later President of the Board of cricket is not played on Sunday. Evidently one 

eation of Philadelphia. Since 1912 he has been a religion competes with another and is intolerant 

Director of the J 1oné ssociatio arn as | , sh : : ~ , ° > « 

) National Association and has been an of it. Tennis is allowed on Sunday, being only a 


worker in the recreation movement. This summer - ' 
game and not a religion! 


Mr. Mallery traveled through Europe and went to Gen- er , , I , 
. . ) » olor 2 di atternoon Si he 
eva to deliver an important address there, his subject ( n one eior.iou Sun i\ itt no iw the 
the recreation problem as we know it here in this tremendous bridle path, which accommodates 
try thousands of people, without a single rider on it. I 
will agree with me he is excellently qualified to thought first it might be because of five o'clock 
g us the message on International Recreation. Mr . . - + 
\ 1" - tea time and that in deference thereto all traffic 
Mallery will speak on the subject /f You Hurry You Lose 


stopped, just as sometimes in the United States 


_ . traffic stops for a few minutes out of respect to 
Mr. Mallery: | went to England to see pleasant 5 Sila. a ee wordha . os apes @ 
we a ‘ the illustrious dead. I never found out what the 
people ; for the same reason I came to the Recrea- : 
a . ian explanation was, but on weekdays the London 
tion Congress, and I was not disappointed in either ; ; 
; aarks are in extensive use. 
case. People see what they want to see. So the ies 
1 " 5 ° _ -ets “ste ar . . P . 1 . 

playground man in Hyde Park, London. of a In other British cities hard times have helped to 
Sunday afternoon, sees only delighted children increase play space. During the time of serious 
tossing balls to frantically happy dogs, while the unemployment the British Central Government 

all’ S Ss i ae . . - : 

Security League member from the same spot sees wanted to subsidize certain kinds of work provid- 
only ominous red flags waving over Communist ing this work should be done now and providing 


it was work that would not have ordinarily been 
; done, and in this list of work I saw a large number 
A idresses given at Recreation Congress, Asheville, North e . ‘ > — : 

Carolina, October 5-10, 1925. of playgrounds in a long list of cities which the 
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agitators. The playground man sees healthy boys 
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bad times had enabled the people to use for the 
development of recreation fields. This is some- 
thing we can remember in the United States—that 
when bad times come, as they will, and work is 
left to be arranged by the public authorities, the 
playground shall be included in that kind of work. 

The older people, too, do very well, and elderly 
men have their bowling greens, a highly respect- 
able game, and all the highly respectable elderly 
males seemed to be out. But I saw no elderly 
females. I am told that since the reign of Queen 
Victoria there have been no females, and as Beau 
Brummel would say—‘ladies never grow elderly.” 

A new national Playing Fields Association has 
just been formed which borders a little on our 
National Organization. They started off with a 
cartoon in Punch, showing an elderly gentleman 
of some physique, talking to a rather slouchy lad. 
to the boy: “Why don’t you get on 
the field and play, instead of standing around 


The man sai 


here?” and the young fellow answered: “Well, sir, 
we don’t have the play fields you used to have in 
your time.” And that was the beginning of a big 
movement in England. It was a phenomenal thing 
for Punch to print such publicity as that, at the 
bottom of it an appeal to the people to take an 
interest in the formation of a governmental com- 
mittee. 

The Playing Fields Association is tremendously 
interested in what we are doing, and as an emis- 
sary of the American Association which is sup- 
posed to know the tricks of the trade, I was 
received with such enthusiasm and eagerness that 
I had the feeling if it had not been so late at night 
and they didn’t like to disturb him, they would 
have tried to get me the King’s room and bath 
in Buckingham Palace! 

Although the Britishers have allowed John Bull 
to be represented as phlegmatic and as having 
more jow]l than jollity, I submit that there is more 
animation in the faces of the people riding in a 
London bus or sitting on benches in British parks 
than in many places not a thousand miles from 
Broadway. I know some people will say this is 
proof of the value of evolution and others will 
claim that it is propaganda against the sacred and 
righteous belief of our forefathers that all Brit- 
ishers are born bored! But I have to maintain 
that their spirit, as far as I have seen it, is what 
I claim. Who except the English lady on board 


ship, when she saw me doing some fantastic steps 
with my little daughter, would have come along 
as she did and joined in with a true play spirit? 
And where else is there a nation to place a monu- 


ment to play such as that of Peter Pan in the 
Kensington Gardens, London? What other nation 
has produced a minister who, in the war times, 
sitting in the seats of the mighty, wrote a book 
as did Sir Edward Grey, on recreation? The Brit- 
ish have done well. 

Even in music the so-called silent Britisher was 
unexpectedly expressive. At the Wembley Expo- 
sition they had a great stadium full of people, and 
when, after the sessions, those 50,000 people sang 
Abide With Me it was thrilling. Another evidence 
of progress in music in Great Britain is that at 
the football games, especially the Welsh football 
games, singing is coming into use, and they sing 
the football teams on to victory. 

In football and sport Germany is making un- 
precedented progress. Sport is taking the place of 
the physical training the army used to provide. 
Drill grounds are being converted into play- 
grounds. This is even better than beating swords 
into plowshares. Although some parents complain 
that since the army was abolished their sons are 
undisciplined and out of hand, doubtless some of 
the sons and daughters are also complaining that 
their parents are harder to manage. 

It is surprising to learn that the playground 
movement, American style, which we thought we 
imported from Germany forty years ago, is only 
just beginning there. The speech of the German 
playground man at the International Child Wel- 
fare Congress in Geneva sounded very much as 
did our cry a few years ago to save the children 
from city life. The resolutions of the Interna- 
tional Child Welfare Congress called for the for- 
mation of national playground associations, of 
which there are few in Europe and none with 
anything like the influence, prestige and history 
of ours. 

In playgrounds the Danes have very little to 
teach us, but they have invented a new playground 
term—the “Play-Aunt.” Play aunties are volun- 
teer play leaders who go out on the playgrounds, 
wearing a green arm band. The newspapers have 
picked her out to a great extent and played her 
up and from that they are going forward with 
an American playground idea. They publish front 
page articles of what we are doing in playground 
work. 

The Danes are a happy people. They take no 
interest in the “melancholy Dane.” In Elsinore, 
when I asked for Hamlet’s castle, nobody knew 
where it was. They are interested only in pleasant 
people. The Danes are a great people at singing. 
They know all the words of a song up to the fif- 
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teenth verse. No Dane ever falls to the level of 


ging tra la la. I was on an excursion steamer 
fternoon and they sang song after song and 
he only words that were missed in any song were 
e in John Brown which were dropped off at 

e end of each line! 

The*reason why they know such a vast number 
songs is that nearly one half of the agricul- 
| population have been to the folk high schools. 

\t these schools singing is part of the culture. It 
chosen by the founders with the purpose of 
ting the humble man with the love of his 

and its lore. Something 


g, most people say 
the folk high school, has changed him from 
narticulate serf of yesterday to what he is 


today—one of the most up-and-coming persons in 


Denmark is a singing country. The farmer 
uch that the cows and sheep have quit 

favor. Farmers’ meetings are always opened 
song. Lectures on the boll weevil and the 


vhite pine rust, if there are such pests in Den- 


! are opened with song. A meeting of the 
Iders of a bankrupt farmers’ bank was 
pened with song. The chairman remarked, 


ere may be nothing to sing about but we will 

nyhow.” Singing together did not spoil the 
chance of getting new subscriptions to put the 
m its feet. Whistling for your money is 
n enough but singing over lost money has a 


it! The next time an American bank cash- 


er absconds with the cash and the pretty stenog 
pher, the Board of Directors’ meeting might 
well be opened with My Bonnie Lies Over th 


In the summer several rural high schools invite 
people to come out to the country for an eight 


high school course. You may think this re 


duces tabloid treatment close to zero, but not at 

! It is conquering the city for the ideals of 
( peration, for the ideas of the right use of 
leisure and for a richer common life. These eight 
days open up a new world of interest to thousands 


of city people and cause a big jump in the mem- 
rship of winter lecture courses, and of gymnas- 
tic and singing societies in the city. The General 
Board of Strategy which plans through these folk 
high schools for the advance of Danish culture 
and happiness, feels, I suspect, that our American 
system is trying to make school masters out of 
the American people, while they are trying for 
something more subtle—a people with something 
to express and the instrument with which to ex- 
press it; a people with eyes open to the richness 


of life, keen to appreciate that life is full of a 
number of things; that you may take your pick, 
for your job is only one window from which you 
can look out on the scenery and select any avoca- 
tion. 

The folk high schools have made for community 
spirit and solidarity. The Danish farmer does not 
sell his eggs to the wicked middle-man even in 
midwinter, no matter how high the price, but 
delivers every egg to the Cooperative according to 
the contract made with the people he sang with. 
A sung contract is more binding than a written 
one, and no lawyer can drive a horse and wagon 
through its loopholes. Singing is also a feature of 
gymnastics, the Dane’s greatest love. The king 
decorated the Danish gymnastic teacher, Niels 
Bukh, and every Dane thought that it was a bright 
scheme of the king to get for himself the honor 
of Niels Bukh’s acquaintance. Niels Bukh is as 
well known in Denmark as Babe Ruth is in 
America, and relatively as many people turn out 


to see his farmer lad and lassie gymnasts only 


three months removed from the farm. The Copen- 
hagen boys no longer look down on the country 
boys for they need Bukh’s country boys to draw 
the big crowds. I saw the female cooks in his 
high school, after a heavy day in the kitchen—and 
every day is a heavy day in the Danish kitchen— 
practicing exercises until the lights were put out. 
[ saw young men working all day in the hot sun 
with a minimum of clothes, carrying mortar for 
Niels Bukh’s new swimming pool and then giv- 
ing a gymnastic exhibition of cartwheels and other 
such relaxations at a distant place that night. This 
pool is the first covered swimming pool in all Den- 
mark—which is a series of peninsulas and islands 
as watery as the South Sea Islands, where few 
can swim. And no swimming prizes were ever 
won at the Olympic games. Niels Bukh plans to 
change all this. These gymnastic laborers evi- 


1 


1 something restful in rhythmic move- 


dently fin 
ment, no matter how strenuous, after the body 
has been made into a perfect instrument. Just 
as “Merton of the Movies” was willing to make 
great sacrifice to do fine and serious work, so the 
Danish youth, without pay or reward, craves the 
opportunity of going on Niels Bukh’s exhibition 
tours. These are the boys with no professional 
or commercial interest in gymnastics who a few 
months later will be back on the farm. 

Physical perfection is a Danish ideal. In the 
usual folk high schools gymnastics are as popular 
as basketball with us. The Danish system looks 
more interesting and is certainly more spectacular 
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than we have at home. There must be others who 
think so for a new wing is being built on Niels 
Bukh’s college to accommodate American students 
only. Niels Bukh’s idea, in almost his own words, 
is this: “Every room in the human house must 
be in order if it is to be a good home to live in. 
Even the muscles and the framework are of little 
use without coordination, just as every modern 
house ought to have telephone connection between 
all rooms. The spirit must rule over all. But first 
the human frame must be sound and beautiful. 
Only that which is beautiful can produce beauty.” 
And Niels Bukh is doing it with results that 
even the Greeks of old would approve. 

In the Tivoli Amusement Park at Copenhagen 
the most amusing thing to me was the nickel-in- 
the-slot race of painted yachts upon a painted 
ocean. At the starting signal each of a dozen par- 
ticipants turns a wheel which advances his yacht. 
True to my country, I gritted my teeth, humped 
myself, and whirled that wheel till it buzzed like 
an electric fan. Slowing up for an instant to look 
at my boat, to my horror I saw it sink to the bot- 
tom of the sea and return to its starting place. All 
the other boats kept sailing steadily toward the 
finish. The next time I speeded up my wheel all 
the more. The same thing happened—my ship 
sank and went back to the beginning. Finally I 
got the idea that I was being politely taught a 
lesson. The lesson was: “If you hurry you lose 
the race.” 

This is Denmark’s gift to the United States. 
Every year large numbers of Americans sink and 


start over again because they hurry themselves 
into nervous exhaustion. How many Americans 
lose life’s race because their rate of speed is too 
great for the distance they have to go? Our 
rhythm is too tense. It is because ours is the pace 
that kills that we seek so earnestly leisure that 
recreates. The serenest nation says to the richest: 
“Don't get a hustle on. Take a pace that you can 
keep and it will keep you. If you hurry you lose 
the race.” 

I hope for our city in the future that the im- 
mense increment to human happiness which comes 
from the cultivation of tastes, may be gratified 
and nourished by laying before the people, always, 
objects that are noble and beautiful, that will en- 
noble and beautify character, so that the people of 
this great city will contribute to the character of 
America not weakness, but strength and vigor. 

—Extuvu Root 
The Survey for January 15, 1926 


Sporteurs 


Gustavus T. Kirby, in an address before the 
Olympic and Pedagogic Congresses at Prague, 
suggested a new word to meet a need often felt 
in the athletic world: 

“It is to be regretted that as yet there has not 
been coined a word to apply to those who are not 
eligible to compete as amateurs, but who, never- 
theless, have never competed and do not desire to 
compete as professionals. 

In sport there are three classes: 

(A) for those who are competing exclusively 
for the enjoyment of the contest. (Sport for 
sport’s sake.) These are called amateurs. 

(B) Those who are competing for financial 
gain (direct or indirect). These are called pro- 
fessionals. 

(C) Those who by physical contact with them 
are preparing competitors for their contests. 
These are called professors, teachers, coaches, 
trainers, handlers and various other names, and 
they may or may not be amateurs according to the 
conditions of each case. 

In the strict interpretation of the word these 
men or women are not professionals, but what to 
call them is as much a problem now as it has been 
from the dawn of amateur sport. For the sake 
of a word I have coined one and called them 
Sporteurs.” 


Helping Rural Districts 


The service which Harry L. Allen, District Rep- 
resentative P. R. A. A., describes is one which a 
number of recreation executives may have an op- 
portunity to render. 

“Every year,’ Mr. Allen writes, ‘the University 
of Illinois has what they call Farmers’ Week. 
Other than farmers come in, however, for this 
week of study and recreation. The extension work 
of the Home Economics Department planned a 
very fine program of talks and round-table discus- 
sions. They also arranged for an evening of rec- 
reation of which they asked me to take charge. 
I gave them a two-hour program of social recrea- 
tion with explanation of games, suggestions on 
planning various kinds of programs to meet cer- 


tain situations and a few of the essentials of com- 
munity recreation. The program was participated 
in by about 300 people, two-thirds or more of 
whom were from farm districts. Eighty-five coun- 
ties in the state were represented.” 

















Recreation in the Orient 
By 
VERA BARGER 


Mr. Mav: Miss Vera Barger until about five years ago sible. This is America’s opportunity. Will you 
issociated with the physical education program of help meet it ? 
Young Women’s Christian Association in this coun- 
rving first as physical director of the Youngstown, Curna’s AWAKENING 
Ohio, Association, and later working in other cities. She 


part in the war work carried on by the It is significant that at this particular time a 
nal Board, doing much during this period to develoy subject so positive and constructive as recreation 
ition for girls and women. In 1920 she went to should be discussed in connection with China. The 


charge of the Normal School for Women 
education of the Young Women’s Christian 
iation, later becoming National Director of Physical 


spot light is focused on that great nation and will 
continue to be until a great wrong is righted. A 


ng Chinese friend pictures the present China as a 
' led of #1 ines f giant waking from a long sleep. As he stretches 
ISS marger : am glad O le Opportunity oO ° ° . . - 
‘ PI i himself he finds he is bound hand and foot by 
king to you for my own sake, as well as for re Sie ta ie 
: ' / I k f treaties. The present state of affairs results trom 
sake of the country I speak for. I] am sorry a : mae ; ; 

; det, his attempt to free himself from his bonds. It 1s 
Chinese girl is not doing 1t—and even more sorry) agg acral 
; : just China coming into her own and not an ant 
t there is none in attendance at the conference. | ot og 
foreign rebellion as some have pictured it. You 


have probably read of the conferences to be held 


11 4 


lad to tell this group how very proud I am of 


erica and what she has done in recreation for : jane ed ic : 
; F E : : in China this fall to discuss issues vital to the 
peoples It S good tor all oft us to go out ot - . ‘ ‘ ‘. 
‘Cathe Chinese people. We hope in these conferences the 
untry and get a perspective on it. There are , : é é , eee 
; foreigner will help to break the bonds which bind 
iny things I am very much ashamed of, but | wie : 4 
China, and not leave it to the waking giant to tear 


oud of the work this organization, as well ; : ; : : 
‘ F : himself loose, for the bonds must be broken! 
others have done to fill constructively the leisure niilipesiagt 
rs of its peoples China is awakening in more ways than one 
, anne Education has made great strides in the last ten 
What a thrill it gave me to hear summed up 


; years and physical education and recreation have 
the splendid things done by our ae HP eee 
' a vital place in the program. So I say it is signifi- 
(;overnment—national, state and city—for the Ae 
sg ae é; or cant that this group, here in America today, should 
ind boys and adults! To think of the hun- é ; : eo 
: : ; ceive time for thought on this vital question of 
s of acres of grassy places set aside by our sin ‘_s ' Pik ‘ 
. ' : ' : : recreation. The Chinese recognize the need for 
\ erni nt tor play space: What a heritage 1s <r , : a ’ anc 
A ae it in their national life and many very thoughtful 
ou conscious of 1tf ~ es . 9 ° : , 
Chinese are giving it consideration. I am deeply 
realize this all the more keenly it erateful for the friendly attitude of America on 
1 with me as | journeyed through many of these important issues and especially this 
Straits Settlement, South India and Ceylon, cone 
pt and Palestine and if you could have visited : he re ; 
. ' : ae I wish I might transport you all very suddenly 
me the various places in China. Then, ie nee ai 
: ; ae to China. I would take you with me as I visit 
Is, you would realize that this is a world task 9: oe eagtt gs ; 
d ; different parts of China in order that you might 
e and not just the problem for America. ee we oe 
/ see and feel as I have seen and felt in these past 


Christ came | as ‘ ife te ople - ah . ay 
ime to bring the abundant life to people five years. To appreciate fully what I am about 
1 . = =e s = Le. amines “;Olin- i » . “8 - oy 
especially children everywhere in every coun to tell you of the recreational activities of the 
all over the world—not just in America. Can't 


people you will first have to picture them in their 
( 1 the boundaries of youl heart to take every lay life. 
he little Oriental girl and boy, the hundreds : , . 
Bs ; : Come with me as we go down one of the nar- 
ot little Europeans who have not yet had their oar > as y: a 
, , , 4 : row business streets ot the Chinese section in the 
righttul heritage of play, and help make this pos- , > sa . ' 
; great city of Shanghai. You will see hundreds of 

"Addre ered at Recreatior ongress, Asheville, Nort . . . rp 
Carolina, October 10-14, 1925. , little shops opening directly on the street. They 
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are filled with people—for there are not enough 
jobs to go around and as far as possible all the 
relatives must have work. In many of the shops 
you will see the little apprentices at work from 
early morning till late at night. This is just as 
true on Sunday as it is the other days of the week. 
On another street you will see hundreds of women 
and children pouring out of the factories, many 
of them foreign-owned, where they work from 
ten, twelve to fourteen hours a day or night. After 
working thus for three hundred and forty-nine 
days a year you can imagine with what joy they 
welcome their festivals. 
CHINESE FESTIVALS 

There are four main festivals throughout the 
year and several smaller ones, all of which are 
occasions for feasting and gay holiday attire. The 


Chinese New Ye iccording to the Chinese cal- 


endar, which comes toward the end of our Janu- 
ary or early in February, is the biggest and most 
important. The Dragon Boat Festival is the fifth 
day of the fifth moon, which brings it in our late 


spring or early summer. The Harvest Moon Fes- 
tival is the fifteenth day of the eighth moon—in 
The Winter Solstice in the 


days before Christmas—is 


our early autut 
eleventh moon—three 
not so important as the others. Welcoming the 
spring occasions another festival. Tsing-Ming— 
or the Festival the Tombs—is the time when 
the Chinese decorate their graves with food and 
spirit money. They sweep the grave and put up 
a small paper tag passersby will know it has 
been attended to and the owner will not take back 
the land. 

There are other festivals which I will mention 
later, but I want to picture to you the lovely New 
Year Festival. 

The New Year Festival. For the first and only 
time during the entire year the shops are closed, 
all fastened up w heir high solid board shutters. 
How very strange it all seems to see the streets so 
empty—for on the first day of the New Year the 
family stays at e or goes to the Temple for 
worship. To be in China at this great festival 
time is a treat. For once you feel a festive atmos- 
phere. Gay banners hang along the streets ; every 
one is smiling and happier than usual; all pack- 
ages are decorated with a lovely red paper on 
which New Year greetings are written; the stores 
are alive with people buying gifts for their friends 
and laying in supplies, for the stores will be closed 
several days and during this time there is great 


feasting. Varnished ducks, a choice dish, as well 


as delicious candied fruits and other dainties, 
decorate the fronts of many stores. 

Many traditions prevail that have been followed 
for centuries. All debts must be paid by the end 
of the year. On New Year’s eve the streets are 
full of people carrying lighted lanterns hunting 
for those who have not paid their debts. If by 
any chance you have not paid your little tailor he 
will very politely present you with a bill, as well 
as a gift, and wish you a happy New Year. The 
rickshaw men beg you for a tip, for they, too, have 
debts and all must be paid. Often they must bor- 
row from Peter to pay Paul, but that is all a part 
of the game. Firecrackers popping during the 
night announce the festival. Families gather from 
near and far to feast together and pay their re- 
spects to the elders and various relatives and 
friends. Gay clothes adorn everyone who can pos- 
sibly get together enough money to buy them. 
Often they will rent silk garments by the day or 
hour so that they will look like gentlemen at least 
once during the year. What fun it is to go down 
the street and see the lovely bright colored silk 
garments on the women and girls and the long 
graceful silk ones on the men and boys! It is truly 
a beautiful sight. It is the gayest of all times for 
the great mass of people and one cannot but re- 
joice with them and be glad for the break in the 
days. 

On the fifteenth day of the first month comes 
the lovely lantern festival or “Feast of Lanterns” 
which is a part of the New Year Festival. Hun- 
dreds of lanterns are strung on bamboo frames 
hung on very high poles about the temples. Every 
one is out carrying a lantern and having a gay time 
with friends. Boats and houses all are decorated 
with lanterns. Lanterns are made to represent 
birds and beasts and various objects. Special 
bird and animal lanterns are made for the chil 
dren, which can be fastened to them,—and how 
they love it! —The New Year festivities last from 
two weeks to a month and then all are back again 
at their tasks for another year. 

The Dragon Boat Festival is the second of the 
big festivals of the year, coming in the spring. 
J. Dyer Ball says it is in commemoration of a 
virtuous minister of state whose remonstrations 
were unheeded by his unworthy sovereign and 
whose only reward was degradation and dismissal, 
this occurring about 450 B. C. He committed 
suicide and on the first anniversary of his death 
the ceremony of looking for his body was com- 
menced. It has been continued on succeeding an- 
niversaries and has resulted in this festival. Little 
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ickages of boiled rice done up in bamboo leaves 
re eaten at this time, as such offerings were cast 
the fisherman who tried to re- 


inte 


» the river by 
ver his body. Dragon boats, long narrow ones, 


ppear on the river and all the town turns out in 


ray holiday attire to see the races. The dragon 
boat is supposed to drive away the plague. Again 
settlement of accounts takes place. 

he Harvest Moon Festival comes in the au- 
On this day there is feasting—much like 
sur own Thanksgiving Day. Mooncakes are on 
everywhere. Boats hang lovely paper lanterns 
bamboo poles which are beautiful out on the 
er. The Oriental moon shines in all its glory! 


a Lalita are 1 


are supposed to be settled; at least 


fice is largely teasting and 1s not s 
observed. 
idings. There are many other events besides 


estivals which occupy a place in the social life 


Chine Not least among these is the wed 
reat event in the family. Instead of the 
family having the wedding it is the groom’s 
It usually takes at least three days for the 
it10 Gay clothes, firecrackers, feasting, 
inners and music and visiting fill these days. 
the children and the servants look forward 
event, for 1t means much food and 

, excitement and tips—or cumshaws as they 
lled in China. I will admit that an American 
ng seems rather colorless and quiet without 
red banners—for red is the festive color 
especially the wedding color in China—and 


ecrackers which are used on all festive oc 
assure vou that these are 1 ithe 

ng times as one is not alwavs quite sure what 
( bout and it is at times a bit alarming, 
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when perhaps it is only a wedding procession 
passing or someone being welcomed home. If at 
all possible the entire family gathers for such an 
event as a wedding or funeral. 
Feast Days 

The feast days in the temples make me think 
very often of a church supper here in the United 
States. These come at intervals between the big 
festivals of the year. Feasting and gay decora- 
tion are the outstanding features of all these occa- 
sions. 

Idolatrous processions are among national cus- 
toms of China and are one of the principal means 


of popular recreation and amusement. They occur 


frequently through the year and are in honor of 
different gods, ‘hey are accompanied with great 


display of pomp and finery and often an immense 


display of money. Often paper animals of life 
size or even more than life-size are carried in the 
procession. The procession passes from street to 
street and the people welcome them. This is don 


to please the gods and for amusement. 


The festivals I have just mentioned furnish for 


the great mass of people their main recreation 
In between times they work, eat and sleep, and 
converse, with comparatively little play as we 
know it. 
DRAMA 

The old theaters were largely historical and 
tragic ; the modern theaters have more of the com 
edy and farce. The theatrical events had their 
origin in the religious festival. For years it was 
not possible for women to be on the stage and 
there are still no mixed casts, but women will 
make up a cast and take the part of both men and 

omen just as the men take bi th parts in their 
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casts. There is practically no dancing on the 
stage. 

Theaters are popular. Often out in the country 
one can see little open air stages. Actors are con- 
sidered very low caste, along with barbers and 
soldiers, and were debarred from taking examina- 
tions under the old educational system. Plays are 
performed in dwellings, temples, on the street and 
in mat sheds. 

The Oriental is a born actor. The students take 
great delight in amateur performances. A school 
entertainment is not complete without some form 
of dramatics, very often impromptu or original. 
They show a great deal of imagination at times 
and at other times the imagination is left to the 
audience. This real dramatic ability can be util- 
ized as a means of play activity if properly 
directed and not left to the professionals. 

The entire performance is quite unlike anything 
we are used to in America. There is a great deal 
of freedom in the audience and much eating of 
watermelon seeds which are a great delight to the 
Chinese people. One must guard his neck unless 
he wants the seeds going down his back! Ina real 
Chinese audiet the women do not show any 
signs of approval but the men call out—“good”’— 
“ood” — if they like it. 

The Tea House—the Social Rendezvous 

As one goes along a Chinese street many tea 
houses are in evidence which are usually filled 
with men drinking tea together. The social in- 
stinct in the Chinese people is very strong. They 
never lack for conversation among themselves 


even though the topics are limited. 


Mt SIC 


Music plays quite a part in the life of the Chin- 
ese but it is quite different from ours and West- 
erners find difficulty in appreciating it. There are 
many different isical instruments. One of the 
most common is a flute made from bamboo. Ped- 
dlers go about the street at all times selling these 


and other kinds. When I was up on the side of 
old Tai Shan, the greatest of the five sacred moun- 
tains, across on the side of another peak sat a little 
boy in the shad 


sheep and goats about him, playing the sweetest 


ww of arock with his flock of black 


of music on a bamboo flute. I doubt whether the 
little fellow could even read but he could play a 
flute those lonely hours. Often I have seen fami- 
lies sitting out in the cool of the evening with 
someone playing possibly a stringed instrument. 
One instrument is made of many very small bam- 
boo pipes and I have been told that it was prob- 


ably the beginning of the idea for the pipe organ. 
It is centuries and centuries old. The scale gen- 
erally used has only five notes. Confucius was 
very fond of music and urged its use. Music has 
a prominent place at weddings, funerals, feasts 
and theaters. Too often the music at feasts is lost 
in the noise of banging gongs. The first musical 
instrument is said to have been invented in 2700 
B. C. when one of clay was made. 

Laborers sing delightful little folk songs as they 
work. One is especially lovely which is sung by 
pile drivers as they pound down the piles. Another 
is a carry song used by the coolies who carry ob- 
jects. It is lovely to hear these as one passes 
through the streets. 

Chinese music cannot be exactly represented on 
our instruments as the intervals between the notes 
is not the same as ours. Chinese do not appreci- 
ate our music any more than we appreciate theirs, 
but they make far more effort to appreciate ours 
than we do theirs. 

The travelling story teller, the juggler, the 
sleight of hand performer, the wandering picture 
show man, Punch and Judy and puppet shows, 
entertain thousands along the road side or on 
some open space of ground, too often with de- 


structive stories and pictures. 


CHINESE BOXING 

This has been one form of physically active 
recreation in yogue. It is unlike our American 
boxing, unlike anything I have ever seen before. 
It is very strenuous and has extremely rigid move- 
ments. It is truly Chinese and they are very proud 
of it. Often it is the only form of physical acti- 
vity ina school. 

GAMES 


Much can be said about the games in China. 


Often people think there are none but this is 
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not true. There are comparatively few active 
games but there are some quite similar to our 
own, such as Hiding the Cat, Catching Shrimp, a 
game something like one form of our hopscotch, 
Whipping the Top, Climbing the Wall, and 
others. ZTurning the Dragon is a favorite; the 
on with the Ball is another, Shuttlecock is a na- 
tional sport. The sole of the shoe is used instead 
f the battledore and the Chinese are most clever 
the way they keep the shuttlecock tossing high 
into the air. It is a winter sport. Diabolo is an- 
other sport at which they are very clever. There 


re a great many gambling games with dice and 
cards. Kite festivals are lovely. The kites are 
beautifully made not out of old newspaper but 


beautifully colored silk and paper. They are made 


s and sizes and are very deceptive as 


f 


ees them in the air. This is not a sport con- 
ned to the youth of the land but is indulged in 


e elder men as well. 


\When I mention Chinese games no doubt Mag 
Chang comes to your mind. I was interested to 
) China that America had taken it up. 

re was much discussion among the mission- 
ri¢ ibout its sudden rise to popularity in 
\merica. | remember seeing one editorial on it 

substance this is what it said, “Mag Chang 

tellectual a game to last long in America.” 

came back from China I hardly heard the 

mentioned—so perhaps the editor was right. 

vever, lasted several centuries in China. 

ted with the sailors and was made of paper, 

he wind too often disturbed the game so they 

began making it out of bamboo. It is the great 

bling game of China. I think I am right in 

that very few people play it without gamb- 

be only coppers that are used, but 

still they are used. It not only furnished a gamb- 

rame for the Chinese but for many of the 

Westerners in Shanghai—both men and women. 

t did more damage than was done in America 

s the water. It is a wonderful game—it can 

e played without gambling and one can still have 

fur \t Chinese New Year it holds the center 

of the stage. I have gone down a narrow street 

at night, in Shanghai, when all the houses are 

ightly closed and heard a click, click, click all the 

way down the street. In some cities it is against 
e law to play it. 


Chess and dominoes are real Chinese games, 
too. They have, however, lasted longer with us 


than Mag Chang. Dominoes, too, are used for 


Ss 


gambling; chess, not so generally. Chess is a 


scholars’ game, invented in 1120 b. C. I was once 
buying some bamboo dominoes for my small 
nephew—or rather a Chinese friend was bargain- 
ing for them for me and the merchant asked her 
if I was a missionary. She replied I was, and he 
said, “How can she buy dominoes then ?” 

Flying pigeons, often with whistles tied on 
their tails so they whistle as they fly through the 
air, furnish a sport indulged in by quite a few. 
Fighting birds and crickets also amuse many. 
Often one sees a Chinese man carrying his bird 
with him in a large cage. They often teach these 
birds to do wonderfully clever tricks. 

The games I have mentioned are played mostly 
by the small boys and not so much by the little 
girls. They are taught to be very quiet and in- 
active. This attitude toward play is not at all sur- 
prising when one knows the proverb Confucius 


taught—‘Play is of no benefit at all. 
CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 

These are open to a comparatively few of the 

many millions of people. It is hard to realize that 

such a very small per cent of the men and a still 


f the women can read. 


much smaller per cent « 


Just think for a moment of the hours of pleasure 


you get from reading, and then think of the 
masses and masses who cannot read a character! 
The latest figure given me by a Chinese friend 1s 
that about twenty per cent of the Chines people 
can read but not all of these can read enough to 
get a great deal of enjoyment. More men than 
women can read. The question of leisure time of 
the servants, for instance, is a great problem in 


China because there is so little offered them to 


fill in their time other than games used in gamb- 
ling. Very few servants can read much. The 


1 1 


very difficult written language unlike the spoken 
language has limited literature to a very small 
number. 
THe GREAT NEED 

It seems to the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation that the greatest need in China is for active, 
wholesome recreation that can be used by the en- 
tire family, in the schools, in churches, and other 
groups. There are comparatively few games and 
these are associated with gambling. This is one 
of the vices of China that to strong Christian 
Chinese is a terrible problem. There is a hopeful 
side, however, for there are organizations and 
individuals making a splendid effort to face this 


great problem, seeing the conditions through 
Chinese eves. 
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Playing around the World 


By 


MARGARET MOCHRIE 


Olympic champions of the future are being 
trained on the playgrounds of Europe and the 
Orient. Nations which, as recently as twenty— 
in some cases, as recently as ten—years ago, gave 


scarcely a thought to the leisure of their children, 


are now granting land for play fields, encouraging 
athletics and mass games in the schools, sending 
their boys to summer camps, and learning the 
intricacies of play and athletic leadership. Play- 
grounds bid fair to become a part of the cur- 
riculum of childhood in the Old World as well 
as in the New 

Recently in Riga, Latvia, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association physical director, who is 
loaned by the American Young Men’s Christian 
Association t 


the Latvian Association, conducted 
an intensive course in playground work for thirty- 


five leaders and 


teachers from various parts of 
the country. They were so enthusiastic that, when 
the classes were ended, they requested that the 
lectures be published in the Latvian language so 
that those who | 


have the bene fit 


been unable to attend might 

reading them. Leaders’ clubs 
have been formed, and last summer members took 
upon themselves the responsibility of organizing 
and supervising summer playgrounds. 


At three of these playgrounds last year an 


average of 350 children a day took part in mass 


games and competitive athletics. On the play- 
ground for older boys volleyball, basketball and 
football leagues wet 


necessity for such 


e organized. Some idea of the 
organized play may be got from 
the fact that the city’s population has increased 
78 per cent in fi vears to 330,000. 


qe 


Riga’s schools are taking up sports and games, 


and liking them, too. Basketball has been received 


1 


with such favor that its rules, translated into 
Lettish, are being published in a local sport 
journal, along with a story of the game. 

Dorpat, Esthonia, has just achieved a_play- 
ground by the hard work and perseverance of 


1, 


some of her boys, who gave their time and brawn 


to the digging up of an orchard and the levelling 
of the ground for a play field. 

Czechoslovakia and Poland have some excellent 
playgrounds, and the idea of special play space for 
children with trained supervisors to lead them, 
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is being fostered in other countries on the Con- 
tinent. 

In China and Burma and Japan, in Bombay, 
Hong-Kong and Rangoon, and many other places 
in the Orient, playgrounds have been introduced 
and the children have learned the meaning of 
athletics and games. In China, girls’ schools as 
well as boys’ schools have, in some places, added 
physical training as part of their program—quite 
an event in view of Chinese ideas on the bringing 
up of daughters. After a plea for playgrounds 
in Hong-Kong for both native children and the 
children living in foreign districts of the city, the 
China Mail, a newspaper printed in English, said 
editorially : 

“From an educational standpoint the growth 
of mind, body and soul depends on play. At 
games, the child’s character is formed—he learns 
to ‘play the game’ by abiding by the rules, while 
team-play teaches the value of unselfishness.” 

To interest the people of Hong Kong in the play 
idea, a circus was held in which over a hundred 
boys and men took part and exhibited jiu-jitsu, 
boxing, apparatus drills, dances, and mass games 
to a crowd of nearly a thousand admiring parents 
and friends. The afternoon ended with a lively 
basketball contest,—basketball, by the way, being 
called the “Chinese national game.” 

Uruguay, winner of Olympic laurels, is a leader 
in playground development in South America 
This little country, with only about a million and 
a half people, has appropriated more than $500,000 
for playground equipment alone since the move- 
ment started there in 1911. Over seventy-five 
playgrounds are operated now, and the number 
promises to grow larger until each community of 
500 or more inhabitants has its quota of “Plazas 
de Deportes.” 

The responsibility for the playgrounds of 
Uruguay, and for their upkeep and supervision, 
rests with the National Committee of Physical 
Education, which has studied the oraganization 
and administration of play activities and play 
fields. A recent plan of action for the committee 
called for an expenditure of over $300,000 yearly 
for upkeep—a large sum in proportion to the 
amount of the whole Uruguayan national budget, 
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which does not exceed $35,000,000 annually. 
Other South American states have followed 


Uruguay's example. Chile has several play- 


erounds. It seems that in the not far distant 
future, the youth of South America will be pro- 


; 


vided with plenty of opportunity for healthful out- 
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\ , STArT IN Lire 1N MONTEVIDI 


recreatior \ great need has been for trained 
ers. And this need the South American Fed- 
\ 


Young Men’s Christian Associations 1s 
to fill by the establishment of an institut 

Mont leo, Uruguay, which provides fou 

physical education. 

South American playgrounds are used by 


las children. Whole families gather 


miles around on Saturday afternoons and 

Sundays and chat and picnic and play—sometimes 

Qn one plavground an old man 

with a ot beard was seen sliding down a to 
gan as late—or as early—as three A. M. 

Camping, which in some of its aspects, is really 


veround work, has been taken to the 

uthful Europe since 1919 when it was 

luced into the war-torn countries. Camps 

ish in France and in Greece, in Turkev and 

imania, in Poland, Esthonia, Latvia and Czecho- 

kia, and the camp activities—hiking, nature 
Vv, swimming, handcraft, games and athletics 

rming a common ground whereon the bovs 

various nations may meet and make friends 

one another. 
Only last summer, seventy Polish boy campers 


+ 


et a similar number of Czechslovakian boys at 


a frontier town, where an international good-will 
conference was held. National flags were ex- 
changed, and a group of Polish boys crossed into 
Czechoslovakia and were guests for four days at 
Camp Orava, situated under the shadow of the 
ancient Orava Castle. Some young Czecho- 
slovakians then returned the compliment by pay- 
ing a visit to Camp Mszanadolna, in Poland. 

At Camp Perry, on the Black Sea, Turks, 
Armenians, Swedish, English and Greek and a 
half-dozen other nationalities were represented 
and played together in amity. There was rivalry 
among the language groups for the largest number 
of points in various camp activities. But, despite 
linguistic, racial and athletic differences, everybody 
got together once in a while to cheer lustily for 
the camp. 

A great many summer camps have been started 
in China, Japan, Peru, Argentina, Korea, India, 
Most of these are for 


boys. But they are an opening wedge, and to- 


Mexico, the Philippines 


gether with athletics in schools for both boys and 
girls, and children’s playgrounds, they are fore- 
runners of a new era of healthful play and recrea- 
tion for children abroad, and they will help to 
form a common denominator amo he nations of 
the world which may aid in s ing international 


problems of the future 
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Bombay’s First Playground 
By 
Ff, WEBER 


Director of Playgrounds for the 


if 


uni ipal Corporation 


Boml ay, India 


“He’s coming! He’s coming!! He’s coming!!!” 


This chorus of lusty-lunged chokras—Moham- 
medan, Hindu, Jewish, Persian, Indian Christian 


no 
Lig 


—fills the air al the line of two blocks that 


separate Mustan Baugh Playground from a par- 
ticular house. The daily ruffle is on the occasion 
of the emergence from this house of a certain tall 
figure, Ismail baigg, Mohammedan, who prays 
five times daily in good Mohammedan fashion 
and tries during the rest of his day to put to work 
Christian principles. 

The top of Baigg’s head is more than six feet 
above the earth’s crust when he is all straightened 


upward, imposing enough in itself, but to know 


3aigg’s genial disposition and sense of justice 
and to see his ever-in-view row of ivories is quite 
another thing. Thi 


winning grace by 


combination constitutes the 
; hich Baigg attracts boys and 
wins their confidence. 

Baigg at the present time, no doubt, has more 
daily friendly contacts with boys of the type who 
need such than has any other person in Bombay 
and perhaps as many as has any person in all of 
India. He is the ever-ready paternal advisor, the 
friendly admonisher, the apt moral prompter, and 
a more ready response from his pupils no school 
master could humanly hope for. This in spite 
of the fact that Baigg is functioning in the worst 
section of the City of Bombay. 

Two of Baigg’s persistent daily visitors are 
chokras, ages nine and ten. Here they are, one 


wearing his Khadur (homespun) garments, 


evidencing by that fact that he is a follower of 
Ghandi and his movement of National Independ- 
ence (Swaraj), the other with his full attire of a 
few scanty ounces of cotton. Both are Hindus 
and each is seen daily at his task of brushing and 
polishing a shoe his hero, a Mohammedan. 

Baigg is an organizer and director in the uni- 
versal language of play, the Esperanto of boy life. 
He is the supervisor of the first and newly opened 
playground of the Bombay Municipal Corporation, 
which has an average daily attendance of about 
one thousand boys 


A Playground in Valparaiso, 
Chile 


By 
ROSEMARY REINHOLD 
General Secretary, Y. W.C. A. 


Valparaiso is a port city of about 250,000 in- 
habitants, with very large foreign communities ; 
for instance, there are some 6,000 English, 5,000 
Germans, several thousand Italians, Turks, Ar- 
(Only North Ameri 
cans, however.) On February 4, 1925, the Muni- 


menians, seventy-five 
cipality through the efforts of the Rotary Club, 
opened a public playground with a sand-box, a 
large and small slide, a giant stride, two horizontal 
bars, a jumping pit, four swings for the big chil- 
dren and three for babies, and a large central court 
where basket and volley ball may be played. The 
whole ground measures 20x40 meters and is 
located in the center of a large plaisance which 
runs between two one-way streets about half the 
length of the city. It is surrounded by a six foot 
wire netting fence and has one entrance. A drink- 
ing fountain has just been installed, and in one 
corner there is a small house about five feet square 
which affords space for storing equipment and 
lavatories. 

The playground is open every day from four 
until six o’clock, including Sunday when it is open 
Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays and Sunday afternoons it is used by 
the girls, under the direction of the Y. W. C. A. 
and the other days it is open for the boys under 
the direction of the Y. M. C. A. The Muni- 
cipality supplies a policeman who is responsible 


in the morning as well. 


for the care of the equipment and the grounds 
and who is on duty every day; it also helps toward 
the upkeep of the grounds and equipment. The 
Rotary Club pays to each Association 75 m/c 
(about $9 U. S.) monthly to help toward the ex- 
penses of the leaders. 

We have been depending for most of our leader- 
ship on volunteer helpers but last month we took 
on a part time assistant. I, as the temporary Phy- 
sical Director, have had charge of all the recrea- 
tion work and now as general secretary will con- 


tinue to direct it. We have tried to develop among 
the children a community spirit, and to train them 
in fair play, loyalty, team spirit and cleanliness, 
as well as to entertain them and give them a place 











SLOVAK 

play where they are safe. They are easy to 
h and anxious and willing to learn. 

We have an average daily attendance of about 
yrty-five, and on Sundays the attendance varies 
mm fifty to one hundred and fifty. The play- 
sind (Plaza de juegos) is located in a very 
ngested area and the children who attend are 
very, very poor, many not attending school be- 
use of lack of proper clothes. The original 


unt spent on equipment was ten thousand 


, about twelve hundred dollars, and all appa 


is bought or made in the country 


\Ve are now trying to introduce handwork 
g the activities and have just arranged with 
lunteer to help us conduct a health and clean 
progran Otherwise our work has con 


ted purely of teaching games and giving gym 
difficult th 


not enclosed and gymnastics are so 


s (the latter is very since 


i crowd of spectators is drawn 


( whet ( begin ) 


+ 


| education it is possible to get a dan 
hanically perfect that the pup 


of the thing.—School 7 opics 
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Slovak Mary Visits the 
Holy Places 


Mary E. McDowell, writing in The Survey for 
brought up in the 


January, 1926, tells of a woman 


thills of 


for the Tatras of the Carpathians, known 
is Slovak Mary, who, 
recalling the beauti- 
ful of her 
childhood, said, 
“When |] 


sees beautiful 


scenes 
shut my 
eves | 
pictures, but my girl, 
shut her 


when she 


eves what she see? 
Stock vards !” 
Miss McDowell 
tells how Slovak 
Marvy one Sunday 
morning, after she 
had 


came to 


been to mass 


see her. 
“She was a picture 


her Sunday gown, 





bla very simply 
m e. ve neat, and 
the bla silk ker- 
chief over her head 
d her little praver 
StovaK Mary book in one hand. 
Shi ( up me 
and plunged in, ‘What vou thi \lissis, I me go 
to Jerusalem? It costs money? You think I me 
right spend money, go to Holy Lan Rome?’ 
Phen with a great leal Ol feel ¢ ; \lwavs | 
think and think I me w tot e where 
mv | lhe walk “ | “ood 
It de velope that ( lis] ( were or- 
ganizing a pilgrimage S me that 
would last three m 5 al t n é 
thorns P ] S \] 1 o he 
TCs} S¢ | Me Nn s¢ he 
] ud for | an f c 
“At that he t . \ ( S- 
rmed my worldly s¢ \\ ( his 
holy woman virtuall ‘ ees 
to Bet lehem, ) ( lou () ly 
inswer, ‘Surely I; ] s d 
your money for this, vou S ( 
*All the time while 1 w | thy he 
beautiful trip.” savs Marvy Oravs aa 
sorrv | me go. I never forget Wavs s se 


holy places.” 
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Little Journeys in Organizing the Inter- 


national Song Contest in Boston 


By 


MINNETTE ZUVER 


Boston Community Service 


[ had been given a new piece of work—to 
organize an “International Music Festival.” It 
was then late fall, and the concert was to be held 
early in May. 

How to out it and what to do was the 
first query. My cue must be to inquire, listen, 
look, go witl empl asis on the go. 

[ had been informed that there was a Swedish 
Choral Society and that its president lived “some- 
where in Greater boston”; so I searched the big 


gray book, two inches thick, and found that his 
home was in Everett, Massachusetts. That par- 


ticular day on which | set out to find him was a 
cold, raw, windy day with a driving rain—so it 
seemed wisdom to wait until the sky cleared. The 
next morning, however, I left the car at Rey- 


nolds Avenue and waded through deep, soft snow 
that had fallen di 


1 ‘x ) 


age, thinking that ‘““No. 27” was not far from the 


ing the night - but I took cour- 


trolley line. I went up the avenue, miles it seemed, 


at a peculiar gait of one step, slide, dip and hop 
out of many a pool of water hidden under the 
slush and snow (despite the fact that I had taken 
the Summer Street route). 

I was greeted at the door of “27” by a man 


precise of manner and speech, choosing his words 
in measured time. We talked for an hour or more 
about choral singit o, the merits of the contest, and 
the Swedish Male Chorus. My informant said, 
“Our men sing very well, and I think they will be 
glad to sing in this contest. You will hear from 
me in a day or so.” Thus my first interview end- 
ed. The Swedish Chorus entered the contest and, 
by so doing, proved that it does not always fol- 
low that “The first shall be last,” for they kept 
first place and carried away the high prize of 
$250 that year. 

From the tall, fair-haired people of the North 
I chose next, by contrast, to find the Southern 
lovers of art and music from Sunny Italy. I 
found them in numbers living on the terraced hill- 


side of Orient Heights \ little mother who met 
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me at the door of one of these homes said: “My 
boy—my youngest—he twelve-year-old—he come 
home late from school. In America, children al- 
ways on the street, live on the street, nothing to 
do. In Italy, family always together, chores to do, 
wood to chop, water to carry—everybody work to- 
gether. Here—no chores—turn to screw for fire, 
light and water.” 

From there | climbed a long flight of stairs to 
the top of a tall old building on Concord Street. 
Two men lived there. Mr. Bruno was immacu- 
lately attired in white. I remained there just 
eighteen minutes, but much was said while we two 
sipped strong black coffee brought in by a man- 
servant on a silver tray with most exquisite china. 
Mr. Bruno suggested that I go to the Men’s Club 
on Salem Street. On and on I| went, gathering 
promises that “next year” they would enter the 
contest. Some groups would hold a few re- 
hearsals—just for my encouragement, I think— 
for no one of them worked through to the end. 

The Norwegian director had built a modest 

home on Glen Hill Road, “out Mattapan way” 
a pleasant little journey leading away from any 
car line. It was one of those mild winter evenings 
when the moon appeared before the sun had been 
folded into the night, for which I was glad as I 
crossed a little brook and entered a field of un- 
broken ground except here and ‘there, where a 
house had been built. There were no paved streets. 
Wagon wheels had left deep imprints in the soft 
earth. 

The atmosphere of that home at the edge of the 
woods cannot be described. It was Norway, and 
those far hills grew more enchanting every minute 
while my host placed one picture after another on 
the stereoscope. We then went into the “Nor- 
wegian room,” where there were rugs, draperies, 
and wall hangings that had been made by his an- 
cestors. Hanging there was a large picture of the 
house where he was born, surrounded by broad 
fields of grain sloping down to the river’s edge. 

















INTERNATIONAL SONG l 


During the evening, much had been said about the 
songs of Norway. My host remarked, “You can 
hear them singing out in the fields, and every 
school district has its chorus. Every two years, 
about three thousand men meet in one of the large 
cities to sing. They come from all parts of the 
country here are large mixed choruses, too. 
Here in Boston, there are not many of us who 


ing. We are not very well organized; but this 


contest will be an incentive, as they will have 
something to look forward to.” They reorganized 
ind sang that year, although it was not a strong 


Down in the heart of the theater district, the 


h leader was found; a quiet, unassuming 
gentleman whose soft voice told plainly that here 
hich dwelt in harmony. He listened 
a minute in the explanation of the 
| contest, when he said: “We have been wish- 


thing like this would come our way. 
t] 


ve had a pretty good chorus before tne 
but the men don’t come to the meetings now. 
When I tell them about this, it will give them a 


they 


a renewal of their interest, and 
ing ahead to a public appearance, in 
Symphony Hall, at that.” 


| won third place in the male choruses 


They participated the 


e second year—informing me three days later 
that the men were quite happy that twelve new 
members had made a request to join their chorus 
for the next year. 
was more difficult to enlist the Russians be- 
f the ditferent factions among them. Fin 
[ was told of a Russian musician who lived 
Repeated inquiry failed to locate the 
I thought it wise to decline the assist 
a spare-looking man with uncertain steps 
‘Madam, /’/l go wid ye; it’s back o’the 


id not safe fer a lady to be goin’ alone at 
Lots of furreighners live back there.” 
ly the next evening I undertook the journey 


back of the hill. 
rough hillside with 


It was growing dark and 


rossed_ that foreboding. 


I came to the third little house at the top 


; ’ 
the hill. 


entered through a narrow gate and 
de cended stec Pp steps to the door below : knocked 


nee, twice, then a voice from the door said, 


“Come in.” I wanted to run, but stood my 
ground. Great was my astonishment when the 
door was opened by a polished looking gentle- 
man, short of stature, and dressed in white Palm 
Beach trousers and navy blue coat. In a manner 
ht for a queen, I was ushered into the far room. 


The furniture was cheap, but was so immaculately 


uw 
— 


clean and orderly that I hesitated to move my 
chair from the very angle at which it had been 
placed. All pictures on the walls were of Rus- 
sian singers or theatrical people, in costume. He 
was musical, but a member of a band instead of a 
chorus, and directed me to a Russian Dramatic 
Club near the North Station. 

It was the Armenian director who waved his 
arms, stamped his feet, and shouted at the 
sopranos to, “Keep up with the time” and for the 
tenors to “come in on time,” saying, “In the old 
travel by oxen slow; in this country 


They 


country we 
fas f 


won third prize. 


everything go on wheels; wheels.” 
He did not understand English, 
but he was so elated that he showed his appreca- 
tion in the only way he knew how—by kissing the 
back of my hand a number of times!! 

Experiences could be multiplied indefinitely. 
Perhaps it is enough to say that during the first 
two vears twenty-six different nationalities were 
interviewed and sometimes as many as eight dif- 
ferent groups of one nationality before their in- 
terest was secured. 

The second year we had eight groups of con- 


-~ 


testants and a Chinese chorus that was not 11 


contest—making 437 people connected with it, in- 


natiol al 


cluding twenty-seven women in_ their 


costumes acting as ushers. 


{ 


t thlry 
Jit Thlé 


Third Festival 


nN VA 


One week after this concert a mee ting was Cc: 
line up a method of procedure for 


t ' 


International Music Festival, which took place on 
February 22nd. 


Symphony Hall was never before so lavish in 


color. One sensed on entering the atmosphere 


f a festival of nations indeed in the flag f tl 
countries and the eighty pretty girls 


colorful 


different 


dressed in costumes 


nationality, acting as ushers. Each chorus that 
came on the stage brought with it light and shade, 


tone and color, according to its native background. 


4 
1 

1 irc 
unusually 


striking 


in vivid blouses 


\side from the singers, an 
innovation was the Russian group 
of red, green, vellow and blue, thumbing their 
Balalaikas while a singer in regal attire, through 
song and gesture spurned the attentions of the gay 
dancer, who, vainly by pleading, pouting and ex- 
travagant dancing, tried to change the lady’s mind. 
The Russian Caucasian dance was most effective, 
bright 


as danced by a young lady, dressed in 


net pantalettes, and a chitfon 


veil which she used in graceful motions to hide 


her face from her pursuing lover, who was dressed 


shimmering green, 
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in Russian Hussar costume. No less effective was 
the group of Swedish folk dancers dressed in 
provincial costumes 

Of the five mixed choruses this year the prizes 
were awarded as follows: First prize of $250 


1 


went to the Polish chorus; second prize of $150 
to the German chorus, and third prize of $50 to 
the Finnish singers. There were two male 
choruses (German and Swedish), the prize of 
$250 going to the Swedish singers. 

It has taken three years to build this popularity, 
but with the third year popularity has come, and 
we reached more than one climax this year. Back 
of the stage before the contest started I over- 


17 


heard the following good natured badinage: Said 


the Swedish director to the German professor: 
“You can’t have the prize this year; the Swedes 
are going to win.” 

“All right,” answered the other, “if you get it, 
you will have to prove next year that you can 
keep it.” 

\ friendly contest in the arts of peace! It 


1 
; 


made all the work worth while. 





Lynchburg’s Harmonica 
Band 


Through the efforts of the Department of 
Recreation and Playgrounds, Lynchburg, Virgin- 
ia, now has a flourishing municipal band which 
after only three meetings had an enrollment of 


nearly 150 boys. Many primary grade children 
are in the beginners’ club and every grammar 
grade, junior high and high school is represented. 

The first stey to secure a suitable director 


and the department is fortunate in having the 


services of William Gresham, an expert harp 
player who ha lunteered his services. Mr. 
Gresham played at the various schools of the City 
and in that oused interest and secured the 
membership. A meeting is held each week at the 
Y.M.C.A \t that time some well-known musi- 
cian of the City gives a short talk and an experi- 
enced player on the harmonica or other instrument 


gives some novelty selections. Then the boys be- 


gin their lesson, practicing industriously. 


A number of the best players have played in the 
meetings of the Kiwanis and Rotary clubs and 
several weeks ago a number of them participated 


in a harp contest at a Rotary meeting. The first 


public appearance of the entire band was in 
March. 


Reviving Old Time Dances 


During the past fall and winter the Recreation 
Department of Detroit has been sponsoring a pro- 
gram of old time dances. Through the courtesy 
of Henry Ford a special demonstration by Mr. 
Ford’s dancing instructor was given the men and 
women directors of the Department at the Kronk 
Community House. This demonstration was 
given early in November and plans were immedi- 
ately made to introduce the old time dances to the 
members of the women’s gymnasium and folk 
dancing classes. The dances are being enthusi 
astically received and mixed parties featuring 
them are held at least once a month in all the 
women’s classes. The dances used include: the 
Badger Gavotte, Seaside Polka, Heel and Toe 
Polka, Virginia Reel, Lancers, Varsovienne, Plain 
Quadrilles, the Waltz and the Sicilian Circle. 

The action taken by the Detroit Recreation De- 
partment is in line with the campaign being con- 
ducted by the American Folk Dance Society, 
which believes that the most expedient and prac- 
tical initial move toward popularizing a type of 
dance which is truly social, recreative and whole- 
some in character lies in a unified drive to make a 
certain few dances universally known to the gen- 
eral public. It has, therefore, selected from the 
many folk dances suitable for this purpose five 
specific dances upon which to concentrate. 


The Dances 


1. The Virginia Reel—This should be danced 
in its original formation of six couples only 
in a set 

2. A Quadrille—of the Old American type 

3. The Circle—or “Sicilian Circle,” as it is 
sometimes called 

4. The Waltz—This should be the true waltz, 
not the incorrect step which is now most 
commonly danced 

5. The Polka 

It is urged that Recreation Departments and 
private groups do everything possible to popular- 
ize these dances and encourage their use as social 


recreation. 


The germ of the best patriotism is in the love 
that a man has for the home he inhabits, for the 
soil he tills, for the trees that give him shade, and 
the hills that stand in his pathway. 

Henry W. Grapy. 














The Significance for School Music of the 
Increasing Emphasis on Music 1n 
Recreational Programs’ 


‘ 


Peter W. DyKEMA 


Professor of Music Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 


LEISURE REVEALS TASTES 


before music, less than one hundred years 


Lit? 


, became a part of the public school curriculum 
id an established place in the curriculum of 

Were it to drop out of the school program 
iy it would continue strong in the life of our 
n. People have always had music and evi- 
ey intend always to have it. Education 
vavs have a definite relation to life, if 
then to influence it. Educators, 


to reflect it, 


it any period in the world’s history, may 

themselves with what is going on in 
of the people. This is true even when 
ure time involves activities which have no 


xact counterpart in formal education. But when, 


in the case of music, many phases of the sub- 
t app quite the same form in and out ot 
ol, it would seem natural for teachers to study 
erious these leisure time musical activities. 
Such, however, has not been the case. When 
the program of this meeting was being formulated 
he original idea was to discuss how the school 
ld influence recreational music. Only after 
iderable discussion was it decided to reverse 
the stud Some of these outside activities have 
become too important to be longer overlooked 
Wi roe Great War Dip to Must 
So long as school music was allowed to continue 


its way unchallenged by outside activities, the 
music teacher could well proceed in placid ignor- 
When, 


war came along and the songs of 


ance of anything except her own field. 
] Owever, the 
the soldier boys began to appear in the school 
room, when jazz commenced to creep into the high 
school 


to compare unfavorably the music in the schools 


orchestra, when the young people began 


“Address given at the Music Supervisors’ Annual Conference, 


Detroit, Mich., April 12-16, 1926 


with that heard outside, the teacher arose to pri 

test and discussions began as to how school music 
could redeem the low musical tastes of the people. 
Denunciation was the favored method and news- 
papers and magazines ran column after column 
concerning our musical degeneracy. With many 
supervisors this is still the typical attitude and 
paradise is conceived as that condition when chil- 
dren would willingly close their ears to all siren 
voices outside the school and would obtain their 
musical impressions solely from school music. It 
that ! 
school for the production of fine music this would 


is true with the modern resources of the 


be no mean fare. It would be no great hardship 
if children were restricted to the phonograph and 
player piano records which are played to them, 
remarkable vocal and instrumental 


music which in our better schools tl 


and to the 
] 


1evy themselves 
produce. 
But even these fine offerings in our best schools 


1] +} t 


are not sufficient to satisfy all the musical cravings 


of our young people. It would seem that the more 
they have 


sch )] 


out side scli “ |. 


the more they want. The rich 


program the greater the taste for music 


If those who are well fed in the 
school are still hungry, what must be the appetite 
of those children who are starved musically in 
the poorer school systems? The program of today 
seeks to answer some of those questions. The five 
papers outline some of the more striking aspects 


of these extra-school musical activities 
Wuat Does Topay’s Program MEAN? 


It is 
a short-sighted teacher who does not seek to ex- 


But they do more than merely enumerate. 


tract from spontaneous outside activities in her 
field suggestions which she may use for her own 
work. What does it mean when working men 
and women carry on singing and playing as a part 
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of their day’s activity both during and after work 
hours; when the park commissioners in our great 
cities make community singing, band and or- 
chestra concerts, part of their budgets year after 
year ; when summer camps find such a large place 
for music in their program that music counsellors 
are engaged and that courses for the preparation 
of such leaders are being instituted in our colleges ; 
when business men’s clubs acknowledge music to 
be the heart of their appeal so that it is commonly 
understood that a singing club is a working club; 


when lecturers of music on subjects as recondite 


and difficult as those in a college course find men 
and women in every walk of life hungry for their 
message ; when the moving picture houses find it 
good business to increase year by year the outlay 
for music until now many of our symphony or- 
chestras find it hard to keep their men from 
deserting old established organizations and join- 
ing the astonishing orchestras which give fourteen 
or more concerts a week in the motion picture 


houses; when the playgrounds and community 


center groups 1 e such demands for ukuleles 


that at one period in Chicago it was practically im- 


possible to buy an instrument in any of the Chi- 
cago stores, and that one firm alone imported in a 
single year eighteen million harmonicas ? 
SoME | cts ALREADY PRODUCED 

The influence of the harmonica and other simple 
instruments h are practiced and played out- 
side the schoo already reaching into our 
domain. It tter from a Pennsylvania town 
received recently the following paragraph occurs: 
“Tt may be of interest to you to know that as a 
result of our harmonica playing activities the 
supervisor of 1 ic in the public schools was em- 
ployed last yea ote his time to music in the 
local playground \s a result of this we had ten 
playground or s and a playground brass 
band, not of harmonicas, but of the regulation in- 
struments hool board paid half of the 
salary and the municipal recreation commission 


the other half.” 


In this same town the recreation commission 
carried on significant survey of the musical 
resources and activities of the young people of the 


community, which disclosed an astonishing amount 
of free undirected self-initiated musical applica- 
tion. 


Some of the recreational musical organizations 


are already endeavoring to exert direct influence 


on school music. At the Eastern Music Super- 
visors’ Conference Kenneth S. Clark, Executive 
Secretary of the Associated Glee Clubs of Ameri- 
ca, read a paper in which he detailed the efforts 
of the men who make up these glee clubs to 
strengthen music teaching in the school in order 
that there might eventually be more men available 
for glee clubs. Mr. Clark quoted the two follow- 
ing sections from the constitution which explain 
their efforts both to strengthen the sight reading 
ability of boys while in school, and to give them 
facilities for singing immediately after leaving 
the school: 

“The national association, district association, 
and each member club shall work toward the in- 
stituting of sight singing study in the schools, 
where such is not already provided. If there be 
insufficient teaching force for this work and for 
the study of musical appreciation, the member 
clubs shall endeavor to influence public opinion 
towards providing such instruction.” 

“Each member club is urged to create a Junior 
Glee Club, which will function as a branch of the 
parent club, and to assist the said junior club with 
its library and leadership. Said junior clubs to be 
composed of boys of seventeen years of age or 
over.” 

Activities in many fields outside the schools will 
be sketched for you. The speakers will not always 
attempt to indicate what significance these have 
for us in the schools. We shall each of us have 
to formulate our own applications. If we can 
from these five papers and the discussion which 
they produce gain ideas for making our work 
more vital, for formulating the right ideals and 
getting them more effectively carried out than we 
have in the past, then the efforts of the speakers 
on this afternoon’s program will have been 


justified. 


| am of the opinion that my life belongs to the 
whole community, and, as long as I live, it is my 
privilege to do for it whatever I can. I want to 
be thoroughly used up when I die, for the harder 
[ work, the harder I live. I rejoice in life for its 
own sake. Life is no brief candle to me. It is 
a sort of splendid torch, which I have got hold 
of for the moment and I want to make it burn as 
brightly as possible before handing it on to the 
future generations. 


—GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 











Musical Possibilities of the United School 
and Playground 


C. H. ENGLISH 


Supervisor Bureau of Recreation, Board of Education, Chicay 
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the pioneer days of the playground move- 
sports and athletic activities held an im- 
nt place on play programs. Present day con- 
involve considerable change. Physical acti- 
es alone do not measure up to the prevailing 
ervice. Children need and demand op- 
unity for expression in constructive handcraft, 
matics, music, linguistic and social—civic as 
is physical activities. 
\lass participation in all these events is being 
ized, eliminating as far as possible the for- 
practice of play leaders to devote most of 
energies to the development of specialized 
tic teams 
eround service we deal with children in 
enthusiasms. This means that we have a 
pportunity. The emotions of childhood 
ery deep channel through inhibitions and 
le \Ve are conscious that care must be 
inning to develop a sense of be Luty, 
the demands of great emotions, and 
he cheap and meaningless expres 
ialities. Today the plan adopted by 
und systems is to devote half of the 


irt, handcraft and general cultural 


bout three years ago, the supervisors of the 

<ecreation—a Department of the Chi- 

I-ducation,—conducted a series of 

eriments in program building. The program 

hat time was largely of sports and 

leti The field of Ope ration for the exper! 

ents was quite extensive, there being 172 play 

unds and recreation centers under the Bureau’s 

isdiction. Since these centers are located in 

ry section of the city, the young people using 

em represented an excellent cross section of 
Chicago’s social, racial and economic life. 

The first project promoted was an elaborate 
handcraft program. The enthusiastic reception 
vas immediate and encouraging. 

"From the address given at the Music Supervisors’ Annual 


Conference, Detroit, Mich., April 12-16, 1926 


In the second experiment we sought to ascertain 
the values of musical activities as an aid in the 
development of children—using the recreational 
method of teaching. 


The results of this study and 


experience of the 
past two years have revealed important approaches 
to musical instruction for children. The policy 
now used by the Bureau in the promotion of 
established We 


are still experimenting. New achievements, new 


musical activities is fairly well 


avenues of approach are opening as we proceed 
We have a growing appreciation of the effect 
music has upon child behavior. Since music has 
become a fixed element in our program, a more 


wholesome attitude on playgrounds has _ been 


noted. This has been evident in a happier and 
more genial atmosphere; with less rowdyism and 


greater loyalty. Musical activity has created a 
sense of social unity. The informal, spontaneous 


grouping about a harmonica quartette; the burst 


of song and dance from a girls’ ukulele club in 
another section of the playground have become 
constant daily occurrences 

Music lends itself to playground activities be 


cause participation can be either individual or 1 


mass Both tvpes have \ ilues ind both are en 
couraged. We have found that musik rticipa 
tion on the part of children has a positive, regen- 
erative power. We are convinced that a play- 
ground which encourages music is a good play 
eround for anv child, because it is most likely 
also to encourage other cultural development. If 


the plavground does not propagate music, 1t is 
not such a good playground for a child, because 
too large an area in the child’s education and ex- 


perience is left uncultivated 


Tue Sprciric MEANS THAT ARI 
Make Music More VaALvuas 

In planning recreative musical activities it 1s 
essential to keep in mind certain conditions. Equip- 
ment must be inexpensive and instruments of such 
size that they are always accessible. The simplest 
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types of instrumental and musical methods must 


be used to encourage beginners. 


g 
Popularizing the Harmonica 

We chose for our Music Month the following 
activities on the playgrounds: Playing the Har- 
monica, Ukulele, Ocarina, Whistling; Barber 
Shop Quartettes and Glee Clubs. The Harmonica 
was selected for the first experiment because of 
a number of important reasons: 

1. Low expense (50 cents for a standard instru- 
ment). It appeals to the child and children can 
readily purchase them. This assured us quartettes 


and bands on each of our playgrounds. 


2. Adequat nge of tone—giving almost un- 
limited selection of songs to play 
3. Pleasant t not easy to make a disagree- 


able noise o1 


4. Easil wned—thus giving immediate en- 
couragement 

5. Size—Can be carried in pocket, to be taken 
out when impulse comes “to try a tune” 

6. Fixed toi No tuning is required. 


Harmonica playing became popular in less than 


a year. It is estimated that over 70,000 boys and 
girls in Chicago are now playing the harmonica 
as a result of the instruction and stimulation in 
the schools and on the playgrounds of that city. 

When the playground staff was informed that 
a harmonica contest was to be on the program, a 
roll call disclosed that only two instructors and a 


janitor would admit that they could play and per- 


haps teach. This lack of teaching knowledge or 
experience did not discourage us—it created 
greater interest. It was something new—an ad- 


venture. Instructors began the organization of 
harmonica clubs. They bought harmonicas them- 
selves and learned to play them with the children. 
Did the instructors lose the respect of the chil- 
dren under these circumstances? Quite the con- 
trary—a spirit of comradeship prevailed. They 
went through the preliminary trials and difficulties 
together. Children were encouraged in their ef- 
forts, realizing their esteemed leader was also 
working for the mastery of the instrument. When 
finally they achieved, it became a double victory. 
Deep interest was further developed when the 
club members entered competition with other 
clubs. They were keen to discover how well their 
ability measured with that of the other groups. If, 
perchance, others played better, they were quick 
to recognize it. Instead of becoming discouraged 
they were stimulated to greater effort. 


Not only are children active in playing the har- 


monica, but there seems to be a revival of interest 
on the part of the adult. They enjoy hearing pro- 
grams by the players at radio stations, clubs, 
school entertainments; in fact at practically all 
meetings now held in which children are asked to 
participate or give a part of the program you will 
hear the harmonica. Such popularity must have a 
basic interest. We feel that the most important 
element of this interest is due to early achieve- 
ment. 

We see real possibilities in the harmonica as a 
means of filling the gap between the kinder-orches- 
tra and the orchestra of the upper grades and high 


scl 1OK Is. 


Ukulele Clubs and Barber Shop Quartettes 
With the promotion of the other musical events 
the same methods and stimulations were used. 
Each playground had one or more ukulele clubs 
of six girls each. At least two ukuleles were re- 
quired for each club and all members sang the 
songs. These clubs are so interested in their ac- 
tivities that they hold together the year round 
and form the nucleus for most of the social events 
promoted by the instructors. This is also true of 
the barber shop quartettes, Most of the b VS in 
these quartettes are enjoying their first musical 
experience. Though they are crude in the begin- 
ning, we have noted with encouragement that the 
boys soon learn to appreciate standard works and 
sing correctly four-part music. When the first 
competitive event was held it became necessary to 
darken the hall to create a natural environment. 


The Ocarina 

We attempted to revive interest in the Ocarina, 
and held the first contest last fall. Our experiment 
in this activity was to ascertain the value that the 
inexpensive ocarina had as an accompaniment 
instrument. Our experience to date leads us to 
believe that it will prove successful for outdoor 
informal sings. 
Whistling 

Whistling is a fascinating activity. Somehow 
children who whistle tunes register a happy frame 
of mind. We are trying to make popular the art 
of whistling through our contests. All youngsters 
interested in our musical activities are being or- 
ganized into a larger unit called the glee club. 
Here both instruments and voice are being used in 
excellent combination, requiring more technical 
and higher standards, 

These music events are all elementary, and yet 
the greatest interest and joy is manifested. Not 
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one of them is so difficult that at least some degree 
of mastery is not possible for children. By putting 
the element of competition into the method of 
stimulation we have found thousands of children 
wn into the first stages of musical participation 
ho might never have taken the step if left to 
self determination. 
The recreation approach is to take the child’s 
itural interest, no matter how limited, build upon 
his love of achievement through stimulation, grad- 
tally bringing his efforts to a higher standard. 
[he recreation leader gives full recognition to 
rress made and creates situations that will 


] 
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e normal emotional expression of 
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GENERAL ATTITUDE OF THE CHIL- 
REN Towarp ScHoot Work 


In a recent article, I ran across this statement: 


ven music must be taught, if it is to be ade- 
tely taught, by those, and only those, who are 
h 3 than musicians. Nothing is deadlier 

the effect produced on a child by a music 


er—who knows of little but music—, who 1s 
ipable of connecting music with all art and all 


That author, I feel sure, would understand what 
ve call the recreation method or approach to music 

truction 

We are concerned in the very beginning with the 

pture of interest—the generation of enthusi- 

m—the form of music that the child loves 

Yecreation leaders throughout the nation stimu- 

ting musical activity by the recreation method 
find that musical competition brings to the fore 

vs and girls who have had no training under 

se methods which are recognized as profession- 

quite as frequently as it does those who have 

| such instruction. Are we not justified in all 
fairness in asking whether musical instruction 
should not take seriously into account some of the 
human factors which we emphasize ? 

The test can be made on the playground. We 
have found that to attempt the same methods used 
in the class room by teachers results in immediate, 
unfavorable reaction on the part of the children. 
They want greater freedom of selection, to sing 
and play without thought of technique. The spirit 
is much like that of the new golfer who took golf 
lessons from the professional. He tried at first to 
remember all the proper swings and _ positions. 
Reaction set in and he began smacking the ball 
regardless of where it went, just for the pure joy 


of “making it go.” The regulations of the profes- 
sional made work; he wanted the fun to be had 
from golf. Later in his experience, he felt the 
necessity of taking lessons again to correct his 
mistakes, to take his place among the better play- 
ers. The transition from the fun and recreative 
side to the level of higher technique and achieve- 
ment was normal, not forced. If the early lessons 
had been continually pressed upon him, he prob- 
ably would have given up the game in disgust. 
Now, however, he will be a golf “bug” all his life. 

Likewise with children, unless genuine interest 
is secured, unless the child gets real joy in the 
lessons of music and participation in musical ac- 
tivities, it is almost sure to follow that music will 
not be an avocation of adult life because it will 
not hold over that long. 

Recreational music helps with study of music 
in the schools. Children soon realize that to mas- 
ter even the simplest forms of musical activities 
they need to receive training. Competition and 
achievement require improvement. [Each year the 
advance made by children in the competitive events 
is remarkable. It is noted that the same groups are 
back again, with a new crop filling up the Junior 
divisions. In the audiences we have seen teachers 
from the various schools who had caught the spirit 
and enthusiasm of the youngsters. 

Last fall four boys tried to join a High School 
Glee Club. They were not accepted. These boys 
formed a quartette, worked hard, secured many 
helpful suggestions, received encouragement from 
many sources and finally entered our annual bar- 
ber shop quartette contest. They received the high- 
est award of the playground system. Two days 
later, on the walls of the rehearsal room of t 
High School, was the picture as printed in 
morning paper of the winning quartette. Four 
new members joined in the rehearsal of the Glee 
Club that day. 

May we hazard the opinion that music teachers 
should study more the interests of the children 
and approach them from the idea of helping them 
to gain more power in the particular aspects of 
music in which they are interested? If that is 
done we feel confident that it will lead eventually 
to their working harder than they now do on the 
technical aspects which so many teachers usually 
put first, thereby frequently killing off the interest 
of the child. 

We have ample proof that recreational methods 
in the promotion of musical enthusiasm and at- 
tainment are creating interests in music which will 
endure through life. 
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The Adolescence of Music for the Adult’ 


By 


Sigmund Spaeth, Ph.D., New York City 


Recreational music and educational music are 
often spoken of as though they were two entirely 
different things. It is assumed, in other words, 
that we use one kind of music for enjoyment and 
another for culture. But are they not essentially 
the same, and does not their success depend upon 


an identical basis of psychology ? 

In the relationship of the recreational and the 
educational, adult psychology is a good index to 
that of the school boy or girl. It has been found 
that the natural tastes and responses of the ave- 
rage American business man are very much the 
same as those of the normal High School Student, 
and just as the boy is aesthetically father to the 
man, so also the girl is mother to the woman. In 
both cases there are definite parallels of physical, 


emotional llectual reaction. 
It is human nature to like a decided rhythmic 


emphasis and in general a monotony of rhythm 
has proved itself strangely satisfying. This 1s 
actually all that the savage requires, and the taste 
of the modern child or adult may not seem far in 
advance 

For some recreation purposes, such as marching 
or dancing r i pDiaving ot games to the accom- 
paniment of mu ertain monotony of rhythm 
is, of course, essential. But even such music can 
be selected wit! n ear to its melodic value, and 
an obvious rhythm does not necessarily mean a 
cheap tune. Schubert, Verdi and other masters 
wrote sufficiently stirring marches and there is a 
wealth of wonderful rhythmic material in the 
great folk-mu f the world. 

It is always amusing to hear the sophisticated 
aesthete mak tronizinge remarks about folk- 
music. “How delightfully naive! How charm- 
ingly simple!” he exclaims, meanwhile ignoring 
the fact that this naively simple material appeals 
tremendously to his own taste, if he is honest with 
himself. 

Simplicity of melody and clearly defined 
rhythms are factors in the appeal of great art- 
music as well as folk-music, and their importance 
can hardly be over-emphasized in any educational 


or recreation scheme. The composer of a sym- 


*Extracts fron i g at Music Supervisors’ Annual Con- 
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phony usually makes his best effect with the mel- 
odic simplicity of his slow movement, and there 
is generally at least one section in which a strongly 
marked rhythm predominates. 

If therefore the musically adolescent adult 
shows a leaning in the direction of these obvious 
aesthetic stimulants, why not let him enjoy them? 
Such a taste is not necessarily limited to cheap and 
obvious music, even though it may start thus, fol- 
lowing the well known line of least resistance. 
The melodies of Brahms, Beethoven, Chopin and 
Wagner will inevitably appeal if they are given 
the same opportunity as would be afforded to a 
popular tune. 

In dealing with melody and rhythm, for adults 
as well as youngsters it seems advisable to reduce 
the material when possible to its simplest terms. 
An audience unfailingly responds to the analysis 
of patterns in melody, and it is the conscious or 
unconscious musical memory that is most easily 
stimulated in this fashion, 

The man who likes “Hail, Hail, the gang’s all 
here” is already unwittingly an admirer of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, who wrote that stirring chorus in 
his opera, The Pirates of Penzance. This means 
that he would also respond inevitably to the similar 
melodic and rhythmic appeal of Verdi’s Anvil 
Chorus. From this he could easily step to other 
pieces of martial music, such as the Soldiers’ 
Chorus from Faust, and the chances are that he is 
already well on the way to the Pilgrims’ Chorus 
and the March of the Knights in Parsifal, in other 
words, a Wagnerian in the making. 

But if this same love of melody and rhvthm is 
fed only with tunes of the type of Barney Google 
and Yes, Ve have no Bananas, the adolescent 
adult will go wrong musically just as surely as 
the youngster of the next generation. The rec- 
reational success of any kind of music should be a 
guide to the educator as to style and mood, but not 
necessarily an index of actual material. 

The phonograph and player-piano merchants 
have a clever system of selling records by clas- 
sifying them under the head of “Similar Appeal.” 
\ctually such hints to customers have a real edu- 
cational value, for it is thus that a patron of the 
obvious can be led involuntarily and quite pain- 
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lessly to the less familiar and perhaps more sig- 
nificant things of music. It is all a part of the 
winding system of laying out the pathway up the 
mountain. 

Responding first to rhythm and then to melody, 
as is true also of the developing individual and 
of the human race in general, the musical adoles- 
cent next becomes aware of harmony, and here 
also it is not difficult to progress from the ob- 
vious to the more complex. Once again the adult 
who begins by enjoying the “close harmony” of 
Sweet Adeline and Workin’ on the Railroad, may 

ince gradually by way of Sweet and Low, 


Pinsuti and Tosti to an appreciation of the poly 
phonic miracles of Bach and Palestrina. But it 
would he nustake to try to jump immediately 
t highly technical system of harmonization ot 
to a succession of mere formulas. 


lo the appreciation of harmonic beauty as a 


logical part of human enjoyment, may be added 

time a feeling for tone color, easily stimulated 
by the analysis of instrumental and vocal quality, 
i idually and in combination, and eventually 
perhaps fairly intelligent grasp of the essen 
tials of form; for musical form, after all, is not 


uch more ditficult to comprehend than form in 
tem in business. 

as been suggested that specific examples be 

en of music to which the normal response of 

ldren is very much the same. Almost 

will think of hundreds of examples 


her own experience, and only a few 


entioned here. For rhythm: Schubert's 
Military March and the marches from Aida, Th 
Pomp and Circumstance, as well 

s( Sousa and Victor Herbert. Beet! 
Country Dances, his 7urkish Ma also 

Mozart’ The March Lorraine, Lambri 

M Havdn’s Gypsy Rondo, The Battle Hynin 

hlic, Turkey in the Straw, Arkans 

ler, Dixie, The Irish Washerwoma) 


ts, the waltzes of Strauss, Herbert, The 
Fandango, from The Gondolters, Edward Get 
mat "s nces, Ven of Harlech. Thu C aiup ‘ 


, . ae 
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or melody: all the better folk songs and 
impler tunes of Schubert, Schumann, Franz, 
Mozart, Haydn, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Nevin, 


M 


Godard, Gounod, Chaminade, 
oszkowski, Bizet, Verdi, Tschaikowsky. 

For harmony: The Foster songs, Tosti’s 
Beauty's Eyes, Pinsuti’s Good-night Beloved, 


Sweet and Low, Parker’s Lamp in the Hest, The 


Trio, Lift Up thine Eyes, from Elijah, Brahms’ 
Swabian Song. 

For tone color: Strings in Bach’s Air, The An- 
dante from Tschaikowsky’s Quartet, Wood-wind 
in the Nut-cracker Suite, Brass in Aida. Form 
can be illustrated all the way from folk-song to 
symphony. 

The close observer of recreational music will 
in time be able to analyze its effects in terms of 
these fundamental factors of rhythm, melody, 
harmony, tone color and form, and to apply the 
results of such observation to the educational 
repertoire. He cannot and neei not assume a 
technical knowledge of any of these processes, 
but he may be sure that they will be assimilated 
in the mere course of listening, through that 
direct and universal response which has_ been 
called “the common sense of music.” 

If we take care to make our concert programs 
attractive, we should certainly make sure that our 
educational programs are equally so. 

\ctually our adult musical life in this country 
is today in an adolescent stage, and the real value 
of this strange awakening lies chiefly in its si 
cerity. It would be criminal to endang 
by the superimposing of artificialities particularly 
when these realities may be made more and more 
significant without any undue concession or low 
ering of standards. To re-create is just as 1m- 
portant as to educate, and in their ideal torm tl 


two are fused into a permanently effective unity. 


The winding path is not merely pleasant. It 1s 
also utilitarian. And though the journey may take 
a little longer it leads inevitably to the top ot the 
mountain, to that enduring satisfaction which 
MuUsI1¢ O il] the rts, Ca Puaranter st 
fully to its loval followers 

R. R. Reeder, for manv vears a leader 1n the 


training of children in one of the best orphan 


asvlums in America, writes in the irnal of Social 
Force a 
*“Plav is just as important in the program of 


child training as his work and it ought not to be 


left to mere haphazard means and methods 

“To fail to provide opportunit yr imaginative 
plays during that period in the life ot the child 
when he is particularly responsive, is to clip the 


wings of his voung life so that he will never enjoy 
the realm of imagination as he otherwise would 
“Children should have space and material for 
playhouses and every encouragement to exercise 
their imagination and ingenuity in making them 


as real as possible.” 
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The Reaction of the Municipal Orchestra 
on School Music’ 


Our symphony orchestra is now finishing its 


eighth season. Its members, sixty-five at present, 
are all amateurs, and in using that expression 
I am thinking of the broader, better meaning of 
that word, one who practices music for pleasure 
and his own enjoyment. We have no professional 
uur orchestra, that is, men who make 


their living by music. 


musicians in 
[t is true that some of our 
men play in bands, dance or theater orchestras, 
but they do that as a side line. Their main occu- 
pation is something else. We have lawyers and 
teachers, doctors and preachers, clerks from the 
stores, workingmen from our factories, all of 
them playing in our orchestra for the sole pur- 
pose of forgetting the cares and trials of their 
occupations for a time, and finding pleasure and 
satisfaction in the rendition of some of the greater 
orchestral scores 

Our orchestra has been described in one of the 
current magazines as a workingman’s symphony, 
and that it is in truth. Rehearsals are held once 


a week and we give four concerts during the 
season, preparing for each concert in about ten 


rehearsals. Our programs must be chosen with 
regard to the ability of our men. There are some 
things that they can do well, some things are im- 
+] 


possible for them. And lastly, our programs are 


made up of the better class of orchestral literature, 
from the symphony to the less pretentious operatic 


selections and ertures. 


The planning of these 
programs is probably the greatest task that con- 
fronts us. There are three things to consider. 
The music must be good; of real value. It would 
hardly be fair to the men to have them devote 
hours weekly to rehearsing and working on (and 
I say working on advisably) anything but the best 
lections of real merit, music which 


the ability and understanding of 


of music, se 
means growth in 
our members. Secondly, the music chosen must 
appeal to our audiences. Of course, we cainot 
satisfy everybody all of the time, and undoubtedly 
many of you have experienced the same criticisms 
from your patrons. One wants popular music; 
another wants more of the classical; a third has 





*Address given at the Music Supervisors’ Annual Conference, 
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heard a certain selection on his radio and liked 
it, therefore we should play it; a fourth does not 
know what he wants, but he does know that he 
wants something different from what we are play- 
ing. We try to please all of these, as far as pos- 
sible, and present something for everybody. We 
have played ten symphonies besides many over- 
tures, operatic selections, marches, waltzes and 
other dance forms, and a variety of other forms 
of better music. 

When we organized the orchestra eight years 
ago, we of course lacked some of the rarer instru- 
ments. We had no oboes, bassoons, French horns, 
and very few violas. We purchased most of these 
instruments ourselves, with money derived from 
concerts or donations, and then got some of our 
members interested enough in them to learn to 
play them. We naturally had quite a time with 
some of them at first, as all of you who are 
acquainted with wind instruments will readily un- 
derstand, and we still have some trouble occasion- 
ally. But I have heard French horn players in 
some of our best orchestras fall down at times, 
so that does not cause us any too great a worry. 
We trust in God and breathe a sigh of relief when 
a horn or bassoon passage has been accomplished 
fairly successfully ! 


A Truly Community Organization 


And now I come to that part of my story which 
makes our orchestra a true amateur community 
organization. None of the men receive a salary, 
but all of them give their time and service for the 
pleasure and training to be derived from this en- 
semble, not only as far as they themselves are 
concerned but also for the better appreciation and 
understanding of good music by our audiences 
and the whole community. In this, it seems to 
me, lies the great value of an organization of this 
kind. If business and professional men or work- 
ing men from the shops, tired and weary from 
their day’s labor, are willing to gather in the 
evening and play a Mozart symphonv for the pure 
pleasure and enjoyment of it to themselves as well 
as to the community, without thought of dollars 
and cents; if they are willing to turn deaf ears to 
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all the temptation of cheap and worthless enter- 
tainnynt beckoning to them from all sides, and 
instead of such diversions find genuine pleasure in 
making or assisting in making good music; if they 
are conscious of its uplifting and purifying spiri- 


] 


tual influence ; if they are ready to spend not only 


the one evening a week at rehearsal but other 
evenings at home practicing their parts, so that 
they may be a real asset and help in the ensemble, 
they have gained something far beyond a mone- 
And music is the one art which offers 
these opportunities to everybody. A man may be 
iir instrumentalist but not nearly good enough 
as a soloist and create a real work of 
t; but in the orchestra or chorus, for that matter, 

an play his part well and thus contribute to an 

tic creation which he alone could never hope 


unplish. And that is the way I want our 
en to feel about it. Every member, be he the 
yncert master or the bass-drummer, fills a neces- 


essential part in an orchestra. If he 

es well, he contributes his fair share to the suc 

and efficiency of the whole; if he falls down, 
harmed the performance and all the men 

of the organization to just that extent. .\nd 

we have an organization in our city of She 

vith a population of less than 40,000, 

now continued for eight years and has 

en the feasibility of such an undertaking. | 

ure that many of the smaller cities of our 

lo the same thing that we have done 

contribute an important factor to the 

music in their community and through 

entire land. I am equally sure that an 

of this kind has a greater influence 


musical life and progress of a community 


iting professional group, even though 
ive an immeasurably higher artistic 
the local group. The visiting orches 
¢ ] 


mes and goes, and that, to many in the audi 

the end of it. But the local organi 
ngs to us, it is a part of ourselves, its 
re our friends and neighbors, and we 


ke a greater and more lasting interest 


hermore, if a visiting organization does 

us, the work of the local plavers has 

way, and the visiting artists will find a 

interest in their work and a far more 

telligent appreciation than would be possible if it 
for the efforts of the local orchestra. 


were not 


To teach instrumental music well in the school, 


] 
bal 


| to make this instruction really valuable for all 


pupils, we should teach all instruments, at least 


all the instruments of the symphony orchestra and 
concert band. We must do this if we would have 
real school orchestras and bands. But many of 
these instruments are poor solo instruments and 
unless a boy or girl can see some future use for 
them it hardly pays to learn them just for the pur- 
pose of playing in the high school band or orches- 
tra for a few years, not to mention the purchase of 
these usually expensive instruments, for this ob- 
jection is met in many cities by the municipal 
ownership of such equipment. A bassoon, tuba, 
oboe, French horn, kettle drum or bass violin is 
hardly, at least to an amateur, a solo instrument, 
with which to while away idle hours at home or 
entertain the family. Unless this practice can be 
motivated by some prospective use of these in- 
struments after school life, we will find very few 
children willing to go to the trouble and expense 


of learning them. Here the community orchestra 


supplies this motivation and the player of any of 
these instruments will be found more willing to 
learn them, with a vision of some time joining the 
symphony orchestra. He will also be willin; 


y 
1 
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t 
devote more time to his practice to become a bet- 
ter player, so that his admission into the com- 
munity organization may be sur« 

I have a number of boys and girls in my high 
school orchestra and band, who ar 
ing forward to the time when thev will be found 


ready to join our community orchestra 


The orchestra also helps our schools in the ap- 
preciation of good musi (Of course, we teacl 
appreciation in our schools, we try to make the 
children realize the value of good music, but our 


influence is counteracted by the kind of music thev 


so often hear in the home on the phonog1 

over the radio, or in the theatr ind dance halls, 
so that this experience oft n more than balances 
what we can do. But as our community orchest1 
plavs only the better kind of music, and as its 


members carry this into their homes, it helps 


make our pupils realize that good music 1s 
worth while, that it is no | ( ers 
and enjoy than poor music and that this et 
ment, based on a truer and nobler foundation, is 


far more lasting. 


a worthy thing for itself, not for the monetary 


compensation it may brin 


How Can the Schools H 
Orchestra 
In the first place we can encourage pupils in 


1 


instrumental music to work at their instruments 
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faithfully and conscientiously, to learn every step 
well and correctly, no matter what instrument they 
may be playing, so that they may have a secure 
foundation for further progress. We should be 
especially careful in the first lessons, for here 
habits of holding the instrument, of intonation and 
pure tone production are formed, which are essen- 
We can further- 
more encourage pupils to take up the study of 


tial and absolutely necessary. 


the instruments less frequently used, for they are 
essentia! for our symphony orchestra. All of 
this effort on our part will secure a steady supply 
of fairly well trained instrumentalists for the com- 


munity orchestra, thus establishing its permanency 


and its gradual growth and development. We 
must be especially careful to direct the student of 
instrumental music in the choice of his instrument, 
for there are physical handicaps which may prove 


an insurmountal 


le barrier if a wrong instrument 
is chosen. ‘This is true especially in the selection 
of the wind instruments, although also in some 
degree, of the strings. We must give our pupils 
opportunity in ensemble playing so that they may 
become better readers, surer in time, and better 
able to follow a director. ‘This training is very 
valuable, especially if all pupils are required to 
play, at least time, some of the instruments 
used mostly in accompaniment as the second vio- 
lin, viola, horns, trombones, and second and third 
cornets. They must learn in our school orches- 
tras that every instrument carries a certain im- 
portant part in an ensemble, that the correct exe- 
cution of that part is indispensable to the success 
of the whole; but they must also learn to subdue 
their individualit 


to play, at times so to speak, 


the second fiddle, to feel even in a subdued part 


the necessity 


yf its correct interpretation and exe- 
cution. Schumann said, “If every one wanted to 
play the first violin, we could have no orchestra.” 


blind to all 
The beauty in the world that dwells, 
Nor deaf to that enchanting call— 
The song that from creation swells ; 
But shaking off the slavish bond, 
That binds us to the ways of strife 
Let music with its magic wand 
Awake us to the larger life. 
One carpenter drives nails, another builds 
houses ; one lineman climbs poles and twists wires, 
another performs the miracles of sending light or 


sound across the continent. To one his occupation 


is drudgery ; to the other it is play. 





PROGRAM 


A Program for Industrial 
Groups 


The community program of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Rochester, under the 
leadership of A. E. Metzdorf, formerly Superin- 
tendent of Recreation at Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, is carrying on some interesting activities for 
industrial groups. 

Soon after undertaking the work, Mr. Metz- 
dorf made contact with various industrial groups 
and churches and offered his aid in conducting 
recreation programs at their picnics and outings. 
The next step was the offer of the training course 
for industrial workers, each industry being asked 
to assign six or more of its workers best equipped 
along recreation leadership lines to attend the 
training course covering nine lessons. More than 
200 representatives of about sixty industrial plants 
attended the course during the past winter. A 
similar institute was conducted for church 
workers. 

Mr. Metzdorf has been helping the industries of 
the city to develop intra-plant recreation programs 
for the mass of workers. To aid workers in rais- 
ing money to buy athletic supplies, he has helped 
them produce minstrel shows. Complete direc- 
tions for making inexpensive costumes, jokes for 
the end men, instructions to interlocutor and other 
details have been worked out carefully and a 
worker is assigned by Mr. Metzdorf’s Depart- 
ment to help train the minstrel group. 

Another interesting part of Mr. Metzdorf’s pro- 
gram has been his work in interesting men in 
Parent-Teacher Associations. The method which 
he follows is that of having a meeting called at 
one of the schools at which men are specially urged 
to be present. A simple program with games and 
music is conducted during the course of which 
Mr. Metzdorf gives a brief talk on the neighbor- 
hood interests in the school, the value of Parent- 
Teacher Associations and the necessity for having 
the active cooperation of the men in the program. 
He then talks to the men separately and urges them 
to get behind the school and the Association. The 
response has been very gratifying. At the present 
time in ten of the nineteen Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations which Mr. Metzdorf has been working for, 
Mr. Metzdorf usually 
suggests that the group undertake some special 


men serve as Presidents. 


task, such as the raising of money for the pur- 
chase of equipment. 











Shall Music in the Motion Pictures Help or 
Retard Public School Musicr’ 


Cart E. MILLIKEN 


Secretary, Motion Picture Producers and Disiributors of America 


has been only in the last few years that we 


have become aware of the really tremendous im- 
tance of motion picture music and it has been 
m the outside, from thoughtful music leaders 
onnected in any way with the motion picture 
try, that attention has been directed to the 
ntribution of the theatre in increasing musical 
reciation and raising musical tastes. 
lohn Philip Sousa, the noted bandmaster, has 
ne to recognize this contribution and to give 
o his findings. “The motion picture thea- 
he savs, “has been of incalculable benefit in 
reading the love for music. Nowadays no pic 
re is complete without a good musical score 
both of popular and of classical pieces, 
to suit the theme of the picture. This has created 
mazing taste for music among the theatre- 


Before motion 


J 
> 


see motion pictures. 
picture theatres, especially the big ones with their 
rge and splendidly conducted orchestras, came 

ogue | doubt if 100,000 people a week heard 


rchestral music in this country. I really believe 


that it is this taste for music that has developed 
he motion picture houses which has paved the 
way for the tremendously successful reception 
to the radio and radio programs.” 
you meet the child chiefly in the schoolroom but 
s only one side of the child’s development in 
education He is in school, remember, but. six 
he he is away eighteen hours. In_ the 
Is he learns much but on the outside in the 
hours of recreation he also learns much. I am 
tempted to say he learns more. And there has 
ever been a time when amusement and recreation 
have been so much considered as they are today. 
EK ntertair nt, it has been found, correlated with 


edu ition, stre nethens both, 
theatre aims to be educational as well 


recreatt nal. 


{ 1dea 
rhe theatre is as much a part of 
he community life as the school and the church 
and its aim is to serve, even as the aim of the 
school and the church is to serve. This desire to 
give educational as well as entertainment value to 


Iress given at the Music Supervisors’ Annual 
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the youth of America is particularly true of music. 

Today the motion picture theatre is one of the 
most important centers of community life. Wise 
managers of theatres want to cooperate and it is up 
to you to develop that cooperation. The future 
program depends very largely on the manner in 
which you approach the managers and how you 
work out your plans at home. The problem, if we 
may call it a problem, is a local one and your effort 
will be largely local in its character 

Is it not possible for you to use the motion 
picture theatres in your community as /aboratorics 
in which the young may study the technical musical 
education that is brought out in the classroom? 
Can not your boys and girls find there a practical 


} 


outlet for the knowledge of the school room and 


learn to put to practical use and advantage the 


training they are receiving? 


In view of this, why not prepare pupils fo 
finite aporeciation ot th, ny ) / 
MOVIE: lhe motion picture theatre music neces- 


sarily must portray moods suggested by the ac 
tion on the screen. There is no place where the 
layman, the average man and woman, may obtain 
a more vivid impression of music moods than 


1 
] 


in the motion picture theatre and training toward 


that end is a work which might indeed prove 
profitable. 
\s the sense of moods develops and as appreci 
1 


tion for good music increases, the mechanical music 


in the theatres will decline and more and more 


musicians, trained 1n moods as well as in tech 
nique, will be emploved. As a matter of fact | 
believe the time is coming when the conserva 


tories and the colleges of this country will | 
giving technical traiing for motion picture thea- 
tre musicians, just as courses are now being g1ven 
by some colleges in other phases of the industry's 
activities and just as the industry itself 1s conduct- 
ing training schools for actors. 

The community value of music in the motion 
picture theatre is inestimable. /n the theatres you 
reach the masses and in many 


; ‘ , sere , lara la ' ha +}7 sf 6 si]; 
only gathering place for the masses at all is in th 
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motion picture theatres. Concerts draw some 
families; public band concerts do induce a few 
families to leave home; certain symphony orches- 
tras are patronized by some of the people; opera 
is confined to New York, Chicago, and a few of 
the larger cities; light opera is available in some 
cities but in not enough. The motion picture thea- 
tre is the only place in which the masses are largely 
represent 


1 


Many theatres have adopted a policy of having 
community singing during the performance. 
Words of the songs are flashed upon the screen 
and the organist or the orchestra plays while the 
audience sings. I have been present just as I know 


you have when the audience joined wholeheartedly 
in this community singing after the first few shy 
momei.ts had passed. 

\t a Saturday morning movie for boys and 
girls a few months ago in Atlanta, there were sev- 
eral hundred children present—about a thousand 
I should say. The organist played and then the 
words of the songs were flashed upon the screen 
and those children stood and sang. It was an in- 
spiring sight and a thrilling one, and I could not 
but feel that a wonderful opportunity lay in wait 
for someone with vision enough to take advantage 
of it. Community singing on a nationwide scale 


in the motion picture theatres of America—think 


of it! Twenty million Americans singing together 
every day—made happier, washed of the dust of 
everyday living. Music makes one feel clean in- 
side and outside, and a man with a song on his 


lips and music in his heart cannot rob his brother 


or slay his neighbor. 

Recent! heard a most thrilling story of how 
a theatre in Boston developed under the influence 
of music furnished by its patrons. This theatre, 
it seems, drew its patronage from a foreign ele- 
ment in ton—an element which had a wide 
diffusion of blood and taste. As a result of these 
differences, fighting was not uncommon. I mean 
fighting in the strictest sense of the word—bricks, 
stones, sticks, clubs, fists, and epithets were fa- 
miliar forms of address. 


At last the management hit upon the happy plan 
of providing musical outlets for these people. 
Choruses were formed and the belligerents became 
friends in the chorus. Before long the neighbor- 
hood was coming to hear the boys and girls sing. 
A new attitude developed and peace reigned. The 

| 1 


fame of the tl 
was coming. The house developed along with the 


ieatre spread and soon all Boston 


rest and at last became one of the show places, 


nationally known as a leading theatre. A miracle 
had been wrought by music. 

That story might well be repeated in lesser de- 
gree of course in many theatres. 

You have heard already that the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs has decided to conduct 
a national music memory contest in conjunction 
with the motion picture theatre and the radio 
broadcasting stations. The Federation felt that 
the masses could be reached best through the thea- 
tres and have planned for their Music Week con- 
tribution in this way. Fifty selections known gen- 
eraliy as popular classics have been chosen by 
Mrs. Max E. Oberndorfer, music division chair- 
man of the General lederation and these will be 
plaved in the theatres before and during the con- 
test. An essay will be written by the children, 
in addition, and the winners taken to Atlantic City 
for a national contest in June. 

One of the real values of this sort of training 
in musical appreciation is that the music is an un- 
conscious influence on the listener. He is absorb- 
ing it in a lasting way. The picture shown con- 
scripts the eye to make vivid the impression of 
the ear and two senses therefore are used instead 
of one. 

You know better than I that America is awaken- 
ing to music—to good music. No longer can we 
be called a nation without music. The war per- 
haps aided this development. The radio certainly 
has. The radio reaching the homes is doing a 
splendid work and will continue to do a splendid 
work, just as the phonograph before the radio did 
its work. 

In order to keep in step with the musical re- 
birth and to be ready for it, America must become 
a nation of good listeners. We have studied, we 
play, we teach music. Can we not now move on, 
not only to making listeners, but listeners of in- 
creasingly better music? 

We have a great opportunity here, for a nation 
of music lovers will necessarily be a happy nation. 

“We love music for the buried hopes, the gar- 
nered memories, the tender feelings it can sum- 
mon at a touch,” says Landon, while Martin 
Luther adds: “Music is a discipline—and a mis- 
tress of order and good manners; she makes the 
people milder and gentler, more moral and more 
reasonable.” 

In the words of Montgomery: 

“Through every pulse the music stole, 

And held sublime communion with the soul; 
Wrung from the coyest breast the imprisoned sigh, 
And kindled rapture in the coldest eye.” 
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Some Problems of American 
Music 


In an article entitled, Some Problems in Ameri- 

in Music, appearing in the January issue of the 
wanis Magazine, Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
\merican composer, points out the encourage- 
nent for the advancement of music to be seen in 
he attitude toward music on the part of such or- 
nizations of business men as the Rotary, 
Kiwanis and Lions’ Clubs, and in the action of a 
few men of big business, such as Colonel Higgin- 
m, Andrew Carnegie and Charles Schwab who 
ve believed that music should be a part of our 
mal existence and who have backed up their 
iefs with moral support and their vast means. 
“Let us rejoice, too,” says Mr. Cadman, “that 
ere is a dawning interest in Washington in a 


mal conservatory. The very fact that musical 


erests everywhere have succeeded in reaching 

e ear of those making our laws and have suc- 

eded in arousing a belief that music should be 

urally sponsored and encouraged as it has been 
enturies in parts of Europe is cause for a bit 
il hope.” 


Cadman urges that women’s clubs promot- 
usic open their membership te business men. 
a will never become thoroughly musical 
both sexes have taken an equal—positivels 
terest in music, working with each other 

ie understanding and encouragement of good 
music for the community life. I would not only 
e men’s musical organizations to join the fine 

of the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
would encourage the formation of musical 

ttees within Chambers of Commerce (if 

] 


ey would permit us) and in the bodies of the 


vanis, Lions’ and Rotary Clubs, such commit 


rmed for the specific purpose of broadcast 


lisseminating the vital fact that musical 


artistic interests of a city or town are well 


worth official endorsement and financial encour 


Mr. Cadman also urges that music in the 
‘be taught with as much intelligence and 
il as any other branch of human culture. It will 


+ 


en succeed abundantly.” Music in the schools 


many cities and even small towns receives the 
heartiest support of the Board of Education, and 
where this support and the vital importance of 
music in school life is realized and recognized the 


ocal standardization of music is no problem. 


On the subject of the jazz craze, Mr. Cadman 
offers encouragement. “Candidly,” he says, “I 
think too much importance has been placed upon 
the jazz question. The whole problem is being 
worked out through natural evaluation. I feel 
the best way to meet this question is to have an 
open mind. Simply recognize the fact that jazz 
is an exotic expression of our present national 
life. The very fact of its form changing every 
year shows its impermanence. Its very rhythms 
and its fantastic effects which are not without a 
great deal of cleverness (because many good 
musicians are called in to orchestrate the rather 
crude piano score) somehow reflect the restless- 
ness which has become more patent since the 
world war. 

“The fact that the quality of jazz has improved 
the past few years, and that even well trained 
musicians are able to listen and smile, and even 
enjoy the best of it, proves that we have nothing 
to be afraid of, and that the problem will take care 
of itself. So let us accept anything it has brought 
us in the way of new ‘rhythmic patterns’ and 
color combinations and leave the pathological and 
psychological aspects to be dealt with through 
musical evolution which has ever and shall ever 
find new expressions and forms in each succeeding 


day and generation.” 


Institutes for Rural Ministers. lhe © 
mission on Social Service and Rural Work of the 
Reformed Church in the United States, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has issued information regarding sum- 
mer schools giving courses of special value to rural 


munisters. 


The programs vary somewhat from school 
school but generally the curriculum is as follows 
Social and [:conomic Lite of ti Iu 
lage Communitt Methods of ( 
tion and HWoork; Religious Idi ( 


In certain schools other sub:ects are offered as 
Church and Industrial Probleims 
ships; Bible Study and Chure/ 


At each school the subject of social and recre 
ation life in the rural district will be considered 
\t the University of Wisconsin, for example, 
there will be a course in Community and Religious 
Drama; at the University of Missouri there will 
be one on Play and Recreation; while at the Col- 
lege of Agriculture at Cornell University, Social 
and Recreational Programs for the Church will 


be discussed by Professor Ralph A. Felton. 
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The Girl Who Could Dance 


By 


VIOLA ARMSTRONG, 


Department of Recreation, Detroit, Michigan 








How many stories this one small picture might 
tell! Here is a girl who perhaps has come to the 


city alone work and to live. She has all the 


natural longing of a normal girl—love of excite- 
ment, life, companionship and romance. She has 
come full of hopes and rosy dreams—only to find 


these dreams fast fading. She longs for fun, 
but where can she go alone? How can she meet 
friends to go with? She can dance, but where 
and with whom? 

The places which usually offer to the young 
stranger the warmth and welcome which she so 
naturally craves are built solely for the purpose 
of commercial gain. The only requisite is money 


for which a hearty welcome is given. Companion- 
ships formed in such an environment are often 
of the type we would not wish offered to our fu- 
ture citizet Che provision of desirable recrea- 
tion is the ne¢ which is evident. 

We are att mpting in Detroit, under the aus- 


the Department of Recreation, to answer 


pices of 
in a small way this need and longing of the “Girl 
Who Could Dance.” 


if boys and girls, young men and young women, 


Here we are proving that 


are given happy, homelike surroundings, with 
good, clean recreation, where they can play the 
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piano, banjo or ukulele, sing, dance, give dramatic 
productions, have concerts, lectures, stunt eve- 
nings, all types of game parties, Sunday night 
suppers, and social gatherings—places where they 
can “be themselves,” doing the things that are 
natural for young people to do, they will seek no 
further, but will enjoy one another and develop 
their many talents which have perhaps been lying 
dormant for want of a time or place to express 
them. It is not long before the influence of such 
a wholesome environment tends to lessen former 
interest in the more dangerous type of pleasures 
and companions. 

We are trying in Detroit to furnish to the 
members of the Friendly Social Club a_ place 
where young men and young women from the 
ages of 18 to 45, who can furnish character ref- 
erences, May meet in a dignified way and where 
the total expense is a registration fee of one dol 
lar and monthly dues of fifty cents. When one 
sees the results that are accomplished, the vast 
difference in the lives that are touched, one knows 
that this thing is big and vital. Just a happy, 
attractive place in every city or town where the 
young men and young women may come together 
and enjoy one another instead of “listening in” 
alone will help solve the problem of wholesome 
amusement. The hostess should be an under- 
standing woman, not too old to have forgotten 
what youth is, a lover of human nature who can 
share the pleasures and problems of young people 
and help revive the feeling of home life in the 
minds of those who are already feeling the need 
without realizing their lack of it. A sense of hu- 
mor and a spirit of fun are essential. 

Let me quote a paragraph from a letter written 
by a girl who came to us, joined the club and 
became an officer and one of the most valuable 
influences we have had. This is her story: 

“During the war | worked in the War Depart- 
ment. When the war was over, I went into a 
strange office, where there were few girls, with 
none of whom | could form companionship. I 
had a light-housekeeping room, cooked my supper 
and ate it in loneliness. Three meals a day were 
eaten in silence without a soul to talk to. My eve- 
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nings were spent alone because, first, | was strange 
in the city ; second, I had been brought up to stay 
away from public dance halls. I found no fun 
in going to a show alone; a boat trip alone was 


worse than nothing. I had been raised in a big 


family. There were eight of us, and I knew every 
person in the small town in which I lived, only 
to be thrown on my own resources in a big city 


where no one would speak to me. I walked 
wn the street evening after evening, wishing 
all my heart that just some one, anyone, 
me. 


speak to 


I wondered if | did speak 
to a stranger what would happen. For more than 
months this went on, until | got to the point 


is desperate, where if I could not find 
eone to talk to 1 should go mad. 


hen, quite unexpectedly, | heard of the 
Friendly Social Club for strangers, where folks 
» could furnish references would find con 
enial companions to go on outings with, people 
their own private dances, plays, swim- 

ties, dinners, concerts, tennis, golf and 

sports, where one could really be one of the 

end among friends. Today I am 

esl that club, not because | have no 
er friends now, but because | am able to do 


amount of good for others, and so 
work, putting in all my spare hours 
The amount of good we are able to do cannot be 
neasured 


By our personal friendships, by talk 


folks and giving them a different outlook 


fe, together with good, clean, upright con 
panions, we are saving not only their reasons and 
ir lives, but what is far more precious, their 


rth while to give the lonely girl a 


S 


Outstanding Progress in 
the National Recreation 
Movement 


<penditures have passed the twenty mil 
dollar mark. 
Fundamentals in Community Recreation have 

upon, 
erowing task of the local recreation 
executive is, is now pretty well accepted through 
the country. 
Recreation leaders everywhere have come to rec- 
ognize the necessity of having a graduate school 


training of recreation leaders. The task 


is now thought of in terms of a c operative ¢ tfort 
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on the part of the American citizens to train them- 
selves in “the art of living.” 

National leaders like Elihu Root are stating that 
there is no more important problem before the 
world today than training for the right use of 
leisure. 


The national movement now 16,000 


has about 
contributors. 

Serious study and research in the recreation 
field is now being undertaken. 

Leaders in the recreation movement throughout 
the country are deeply interested in increasing ap- 
oreciation of beauty wherever found 

A much deeper interest in nature study is devel- 
oping. 

Real estate leaders are showing statesmanship 
in working to have a certain percentage of the land 


in new real estate development set aside for recrea- 
tion purposes. 
The United 


concern in outdoor recreation by holding 


States Government has shown its 
a confer- 


ence on this question 


A much wider use of music and drama is being 
made in community recreation programs 
Efficiency Rating for 
Promotion 
Detroit, Micu 
Points 
50—Program—Does the worker perform the 
amount of work required by the Office 


or Supervisors in a proper Manner? 
20—Personality—Interest in work; attitude 
towards the 


and other 


Department. Supervisors 


workers; executive LOLLITYV 5; 


initiative; willing to devel 
tional program and do more 
required. 


15—Organization—Or1ganization and _ leader 


ship of activities ; including voice, mat 
nerisms and directing ability 
10—Personal—Personal appearance at cent 


conduct outside the Depat 


bility ; tardiness; absent without leave 
attendance at Staff Meetings 1 par 
ticipation in demonstrations 

5—General—Are reports and other clerical 
work required turned in on time Is 
center generally orderly and clean? Im- 
pression of principal, teachers, neighbor- 
hood groups and individuals 


100 











The Neglected Ages 


By 


JAMES Epwarp ROGERS 


Are we neglecting certain age groups on our 
playgrounds? Are we so engrossed in our com- 
munity wide programs that we stress certain 
groups and forget others? I suppose the an- 
swers will vary with the size and the history of 
the town and the playground system. I am tempt- 
ed to believe that in cities with well established 
municipal budgets and systems that have a long 
established routine of activities there is a tendency 
to forget the boys and girls between the ages of 
seven and eleven. 

Joseph Lee calls it the “Big Injun” age and 
George E. Johnson points out the importance and 
significance of this period in the forming of phy- 
sical health and habits of conduct. It is a most 
awkward time and yet a most vital period and 
one that should not be neglected. It would be 
well for all of us to re-read “Play in Education” 
by Lee and “Education Through Plays and 
Games,” by Johnson, to fully appreciate again 
the significance of these pre-adolescent years. J. 
Stanley Hall speaks of this formative period as 
one of the most difficult and yet most essential 
to the formation of character and future conduct. 

At the start of the playground movement when 
we were largely concerned with children and 
“Children’s Playgrounds,’ these ages were not 


neglected, for special stress was made to take care 


of the young boys 


ind girls between the ages of 
five and twelve. Little children also had much 
attention in the early days. Then the swing of 
interest turned to athletics and to the period when 
athletics dominates those years after twelve when 
boys develop the team spirit and it is easy to or- 
ganize sports. Boys below twelve are hard to 


keep together in teams. It is an age of individual- 


ism and individuals. The gang impulse starts 
around twelve so the Boy Scouts wisely select that 


as the place where boys can successfully form a 
troop. Children and little “tots” are well taken 
care of in many of our large well developed recre- 
ation systems and the boys from twelve to seven- 
teen are all provided for. This statement also 
applies to the girls. But after seventeen there is 
another period of neglect—those between the ages 


of seventeen and twenty-two. We are providing 


fairly well for the adults because within recent 
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years emphasis has been placed on adult recreation 
largely through the programs in social recreation, 
community music and recreational dramatics. 

Because the difficult age from six to eleven is 
one of individualistic interests, one should pro- 
vide such a program. Such a program is quickly 
seen but it is hard to put into operation because 
it takes so much time. ‘This age is one of self- 
assertion, selfishness, individualism, and mean- 
ness, but it is also a most epoch making time in 
the life of the boy and girl because many of the 
so-called play instincts are crying for expression 
at this time. There is the powerful collecting in- 
stinct that can easily become a habit for good or 
for selfishness. Boys and girls are collecting 
madly at this time. New leaves, new pets, new 
stamps, new minerals, new bugs and so on. Nat- 
ure study plays a significant part here. This is 
a period for the constructive instinct—making of 
toys, building of bird houses, making the doll’s 
dresses. This is the time when we must program 
for kites, for marbles, for tops, for push-mobile 
races. It is the time for individuals to demon- 
strate their prowess in beating at a race, or mak- 
ing the best kite, or demonstrate skill in pegging 
the other fellow’s top. Yet all of this stress on 
individualism is good, because we want our boys 
and girls to grow to have personalities and wills 
of their own. Nature has wisely ordained these 
things, but we should see that these play traits 
lead over to the finer qualities of team work and 
loyalty. Many of the mean and bad habits that 
boys and girls have acquired and carried over into 
adult life were developed during these years be- 
cause there was no sympathetic guide present to 
lead them. 

Yes, I know cities are having push-mobile con- 
tests, kite flying, marble and top tournaments! 
But if you will compare the countless everyday 
athletic programs based on team competition, there 
is no comparison. Most boys’ and girls’ organi- 
zations start at the age of twelve or fourteen and 
wisely so. The age of team play starts at twelve; 
of loyalty at fifteen. Now all organizations are 
finding a break at sixteen and seventeen. The 
national boys’ and girls’ organizations will tell you 
that they find it almost impossible to hold the 
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boy or girl after sixteen. The boy scouts are 2. TRADE SCHOOL WORK: All branches 
doing everything to hold the scout to eighteen but including printing, patterns, machine work 


it is hopeless. And the reason is easy to find. 3. ELECTRICAL APPARATUS: Wireless, 
Be tween twelve and sixteen boys and girls want telegraph instruments, motors 


to torm clubs and parties and groups of their 4 MECCANO: Designs built from this same 
. + “ + + . . S - ~ c 


OWN SCA, a are > Das f ages. The ages ° 
n St lhese are the bashful ag ges satiated 


of sex separation. The time when Johnnie doesn’t 


5. COINS: U.S. A. and Foreign 
want to walk to church with sister. He hates bp ‘ine or 
girls. Girl’s don’t like the boys because they tease 6. CURIOS: Antiques, anything from foreign 
are mean and rough. So we have national lands 
anizations based on sex separation at this per- 7. UNUSUAL PETS: Rabbits, guinea pigs, 
iod; although in the neglected age of six to eleven rats, snakes, squirrels, cats 
1 find them playing together. But at seventeen 8. PAINTINGS: Water colors or oils 
nd that boys and girls want to come together. 9. STAMPS: General collections, value and ar- 


re is why the national organizations’ programs rangement considered 


10. HANDICRAFT: Aeroplanes, kites and 
other mechanical contrivances 


ll. HOME MADE DOLLS: Vegetables, rag 


> >? 


ik down. The mating instinct 1s at work. 
ture is wise and insistent. In all the ages, 
sugh all the lands and in all climes, the age ot 


eet seventeen has been full of romance. 


. bottles, candy, lollypops, originality counts 
So the period from seventeen to twenty-two 1s ‘ : 
vide for. Because the boys and girls 12, NEEDLE WORK: Sewing, crocheting, 
interested only in each other. They want to knitting, embroidery 
be together and to dance and to spoon and ot 13. PAPER WORK: Crepe-paper and card- 
irse we must have chaperones and they don't board articles, scrap books 
n tors. They do not want their actions 14. POSTERS: Artistic and clever posters on 
| nor reformed. They are no longer any subject 
and you insult them deeply if you 15. PUSHMOBILE - STILTS - SCOOTERS: 


s them as such, They are young Men and Must be made by boy entering same 


: 16. SCOUTCRAFT: Rubbing sticks (two 
nor girls, neither men nor women ; i Pees 

i classes) beds, mats, Indian shirts and other 
t Vy are e the other neglected age period, twixt 


| yet, they are not men and women. 


: ; : wearing apparel 
etwe They know it and teel it. So we ae ts — 
17. SPECIAL: Cookery (must be cooked out- 


itional organizations and few programs ; ; 
doors and submitted). Pancakes, hoecakes, 


lly take care of this group. You 


; twist biscuits. Unclassifie 
get them through parties, dances, hiking trips 1 


: —e Slasannc 
week-end camps. Dances and dramatics and 18. MAPS: Miscellaneou 
ims will interest them, especially 11 19. BASKETRY: Classes according to difh- 
develops their talents rather than tries culty in making 


heir morals. Much of what we are as 20. FREE HAND DRAWING: (two general 
lults was made at nine and at nineteen. We groups, 14 years and under; over 14 years.) 
| break ourselves at nine and nineteen more Grammar School and High School work of 
e or twenty-one. 


all sorts, still life, sketches, landscapes, cari- 


catures, done in pencil, pen or charcoal 
Springtield’s Junior 21. PHOTOGRAPHY: Brownie No. 1 and 2 


(each two groups 14 years and under; over 


Exposition 14 years.) 0 


Any camera, Open to all 


immoth Junior Exposition, the boys and ENLARGEMENTS: All pictures must be 

ls of Springfield, Illinois, were given an oppor- taken, printed and mounted by one entering 
to exhibit their handicraft work in the State them 

\rsenal. Ribbons were awarded first and second 22. NATURAL HISTORY: Pressed flowers, 

place in each class. The exhibits included the wood specimens, minerals, shells, native rocks, 


following: ferns, etc. All must be labeled. 
lL. WOODWORK: | Tie racks, tabourets, boxes, 23. MISCELLANEOUS: Enamel work, Sand- 


bookracks, frames, carving stone, or anything not listed above 
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Municipal Swimming Pool 
Without Taxation* 


bY 
D. ADAMS 
Assistant § { Sioux City Chamber of 
C omilerce 
( [ i At 
While the nee a swunming pool for Sioux 
Citv had been under discussion for several years, 
the question of providing funds for the enterprise 
remained a stu ng block, it being generally 


agreed tha the construction of a mu- 


nicipal pool in this city by taxation would be un 
wise. In th ng of this year, however, the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, in cooperation 
with the Parks Department, worked out a plan 
that has sucee irmounted the difficulty. 
A site for the proposed pool was secured without 
cost, permission being secured for the use of a plot 
for that purpose in Riverside Park, recently pur- 
chased by the hen a contractor was found 
who agreed to finance the construction of the pool 
provided al nce sale of admission tickets 
amounting to $7,500 could be achieved, the pro 
ceeds of this sale t e turned over to him. The 


balance of the estimated cost of $30,000, it was 


agreed, should d from the receipts of the 
pool during the first few vears of its operation, a 
percentage being set aside for maintenance. 

With these terms ttled, the Junior Chamber 
concentrated it forts on the sale of tickets, the 
newspapers erating by giving publicity to the 
plan. Admission prices were fixed at 10 cents for 
children and 20 cent r adults, and tickets worth 
$1.20 at thes t ere sold for $l. Tickets 
were mailed t ut 15,000 people in the city with 
the request that 1 recipients return the tickets 


or payment for then n the envelopes enclosed for 


that purpose. As this plan was not put into opera- 
tion until late in the season, the contractor showed 
his faith in its success by starting work on the pool 


after $200 10 worth of tickets were sold. The pool 


was formally opened, with a large public attend- 
1 


ance, on July 4th, and judging by the way in which 
it was patronized in the short season that followed, 


*Reprinted fron rican Cit October, 1925. 


it seems certain that the enterprise will pay for 
itself in the next three years. 

The pool, which was designed by L. J. Hintgen, 
City Engineer of Sioux City, is 240 feet long and 
140 feet wide, and holds 800,000 gallons of water. 
‘The purity of the water at all times is assured by 
the installation of a sand and gravel filter with a 
pump attached, which turns over and purifies the 
water at the rate of 700 gallons a minute. ‘The fil- 
tered water also is treated with chlorine before re- 
entering the pool. From a l-inch by-pass of the 
city water-supply main, a small stream of water 
flows into the pool continuously. The scum gut- 
ter, which runs almost entirely around the pool, 
has an outlet every 25 feet to the main sewer. 

As may be seen by the accompanying diagram, 
the pool is built somewhat in the shape of a shoe- 
sole. Its depth varies from 3 to 10 feet, with a 
step up to warn bathers of the change to deeper 
water. Spring-boards are placed at intervals 
around the deeper end. ‘There are separate bath- 
houses for men and women, with sixteen Showers 
in all. Clothes are checked in baskets, this system 
requiring the minimum amount of space. 

Although the present admission prices are un 
usually low, they will be reduced still further when 
the building debt has been paid off. Encouraged 
by the success so far of this plan of financing, the 
city is planning the construction of additional 


swimming pools on the same basis. 
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Nature’s Invitation 


DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM EI. VINAI 


Doors as the foundation and keynote of two es- 


sential functions of good citizenship. It is well- 


Nature and Citizenship 
nigh impossible to classify any one function of 


Pay 

y : . 1 
B citizenship above the others, but these two, close- 
ly related as they are, may be generally given as 


\RTHUR NEWTON PACK follows: 


(1.) Respect for public and private property, 


] | - 
iogan now being widely 


~ « 


nt of the American Nature lssociation rin other words, the s 
adoy ted through the help of the General Federa 
equipped with every one of thi tion of Women’s Clubs, the American Automo 


ven varieties of swings and chutes, ladders bile Association and others—‘‘Roadside Good 


es is a wonderful starting point for re Manners.” ‘Thoughtless destruction of flowering 
less there is direction to the play, trees, shrubs, and wildflowers: the littering 7 
rls miss the best fun of all and pet beautiful spots chosen for camp or pi wit 
he playground to boot. One can’t su papers and refuse; the careless leaving of unex 
baseball diamond out of a garden tinguished campfires, and, from all these causes, a 
vers to enjoy and fresh peas to callous attitude toward beauty and neatness whicl 
mee upon a time there were so many miles permits highways to be shaded only by ugly and 
ls, and meadows that a thousand langerous sign boards—these are all cont 
sand flowers picked, a thousand the principles of good citizenshiy 
Is shot or trapped made an in (2.) Participation in the active « 
great playground of the Out-of lems pertaining to natural resources, such as cor 
to be even noticed. Some have servation of forests and water supplies, game | 
earned how to use Nature's playgrounds, tection, the importance of song birds in dest 
people today still keep to the old ig insects, and that curious problem ed the 
is being the only form of true “Balance of Nature” which governs the fitness and 
recreation. place of all living things as the truest exan 
entiment is changing, and nowadays in our f a greater Wisdom and Gigantic Plat 
ve mix the study of forests and of forest So much for the need of answering “Nature's 
geography and history, and mak Invitation.” The question resolves itself into one 
oO write compositions on trees and of means and methods, and the only sure 
come from them, on birds and true means oft helping the next gene! 
vl they eat. We must not forget sorb through play these fundamental ideals 1s 
er, that plavy—the kind of play that is really dividual and personal leadership in playg: 
teacher than a classroom. It is amp, and field. An interchange of ideals and 
ree It is fun to hike into th spiration is, however, necessary, and this nee 
to find and catch a tree frog or a newt and number of organizations, both natior 
for flies. There are a thousand ire endeavoring to fill. 
nes, a thousand discoveries In the field of those two particular functions 
Girl Scouts and similar organiza good citizenship above referred to the American 


NI 


re continually developing new ideas of Na Nature Association operates. Organized to en 
he summer camps are sounding an courage public interest in Nature, it numbers 100, 
ent call for leaders and counselors who have 000 members whose contributions are used solely 


1 


trained to find constructive play in forms of to carry on the work of supplying popular and 


along every trailside. The public is arous scientifically correct nature articles through the 
the importance of right training in the ap newspapers and through its publication, the Na 


reciation and use of Nature and the QOut-of- ture Magazine. Of particular interest to play- 
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ground and camp leaders are a bulletin on “Town 
Forests,” by Harris A. Reynolds, a former con- 
tributor to this page, and “The Forestry Primer,” 
a little booklet of sixteen pages wherein is con- 
densed in simple language the essentials of the 
forest problem. These are distributed without 
charge to leaders in children’s work and play 
through the courtesy of the American Tree Asso- 
ciation, 1214 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., an organization affiliated with the 
American Nature Association. 

Motion pictures and lectures on wild life and 
conservation are also arranged for by the Ameri- 
can Nature Association which maintains a staff 
of travelling lecturers and naturalists. Under the 
direction of Professor E. Laurence Palmer of 


Cornell University the Association also publishes 


from time to time educational leaflets dealing with 
a survey of Nature work and play in public 
schools, normal schools, and camps. This work 


is now being extended in co-operation with the 
newly organized Co-ordinating Committee on Na- 
ture Activities to include the work of the Boy and 
Girl Scout organizations, Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association, Woodcraft League, Pioneer 
Youth, Camp Fire Girls, and many others repre- 
sented on the Committee. The writer will be oniy 
too glad to receive and answer inquiries from 
playground leaders and make available to theni 
without cost any of the publications to which 
reference has been made. 


W anted—Photographs 


The PLAYGRoUND MAGAZINE and the Publicity 
Bureau of the Plavground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America want good photographs. As 
your program swings into action this spring and 
summer, kindly keep this request in mind and send 
the Association copies of the pictures you take of 
your activities and facilities. 

Photographs that prove useable are clear, have 
a shiny surface preferably, and in size should be 


5x7, 6x8, or thereabouts. Photographs of activi- 
ties should show action, not posed groups either 
before or after the action takes place. For the 
most part, activities photographs should show 
very small numbers. Two or three figures in ac- 


tion tell the story. The following are some of the 
subjects for which there is most demand: 
Facilities 

Wading pools taken to show both construction 


and enjoyment by the users 


Shelter houses 

Attractive playgrounds showing shrubbery, 
trees, etc. 

Backyard playgrounds 

Swimming pools 

Toboggan slides 


Activities 


Children using streets set apart for play 

Swimming instruction 

Dangerous street play showing menace of auto- 
mobiles 

Games under leadership 

Children’s “recreational handcraft,” such as 
making kites, pushmobiles, radio sets, lanterns, 
and other things for purely recreational use 

Winter sports 

Pageants and holiday celebrations. Small or 
large groups in action, not posed 

Contests showing a few individuals 

Recreation for church and industrial groups 

Camp scenes 

Small dramatic groups 

Music activities 

Tennis players 

Christmas carolling 

Water sports 

Team Games 

Action games of children with one or two fig- 
ures, especially girls 

Children’s dramatics 

Your cooperation in sending copies of photo- 
graphs taken throughout the year will be heartily 
appreciated. ‘Those we cannot use will be prompt- 
ly returned. All photographs should be labelled 
on the back with a description of the picture and 
your name and address. If in doubt as to useabil- 
ity, send them in any way. Send us large collec- 
tions. 

Photographs are one of the best means of giving 
information of what you are doing and, in addi- 
tion, you will be rendering a service to the move- 
ment at large by permitting publicity of this kind 


concerning your work. 


The Seventeenth Annual Convention of the 
Drama League of America, held in New York 
May 5-8, proved a very helpful and inspiring 
occasion. <A full report of the sessions will ap- 
pear in THe PLAyGrounpD for July. 








he Fourth of July, with its historic and pa- 


tic significance and the celebrations associated 
tl is always a thrilling occasion. This year 
more than usual interest will center about the day 


1 
+ +} 


iuse of the Sesqui-Centennial celebration which 


eCALISE ) 
} 1 


ffers su splendid opportunity for interesting 


matic presentations on the individual play- 





und and for community celebrations. 

spite of the increasing emphasis on drama in 

Fourth of July Celebration the old-time cos- 

tume parade, the athletic program, the exciting 

ume between married and single men, the 
| concert and the display of fireworks are still 

opular and many of these features may be advan 


tageously woven into the day’s program, 


lire NEIGHBORHOOD CELEBRATION 


In many cities the celebration is arranged on 
neighborhood basis and this plan has distinct ad- 
vantages. It brings into the program many neigh- 

rhood people who not only participate in the 

lebration but serve on the arrangement commit- 
tee and take responsibility for working out the 
program, decorations, music and all the details 
nnected with the day. In some of the smaller 
mmunities such neighborhood celebrations are 

t always practicable and a community celebration 

inging all people together is usually the order of 
he day. The celebration is often conducted under 

e auspices of the local recreation commission or 

roup in charge of the community recreation pro 
gram or a special committee may be appointed rep 
x all community interests. 


On the Individual Playground 


lhe Playground Association of Wyoming Val- 
ley has issued the following suggestions to the 


playground directors for the celebration of the 


“Independence Day should mean something 
more to the children of Wyoming Valley than 


merely shooting off fire works. Let us try to 


bring every boy and girl on our playgrounds the 
true spirit and significance of this greatest of all 
days in American history. This is to be our ob- 
jective of this week and our biggest opportunity 
and most important mission in citizenship building 
of the whole program. We want every child in 
Wyoming Valley who comes to a playground to 
have a clear conception of just what Independence 


The Glorious Fourth! 


Day means. We want them to know that it is their 
country’s birthday and their day to think of 
patriotism, loyalty, allegiance and love for our flag. 

“We want every instructor to make sure that 
on the morning of July 4th the Declaration of In- 
dependence is read on every playground.  [:ither 
read it yourself or get a clergyman, it matters not 
whether he be a Catholic Priest, a Protestant Min- 
ister, or a Jewish Rabbi; playgrounds are non- 
sectarian and for the children of all creeds 

“We also want the Stars and Stripes displayed 
on every playground so that the children may stand 
facing it and repeat the pledge of allegiance. If 
you have none you can probably borrow one for 
the day. 

“In planning your observance of the day use 
your originality and adapt your program to the 
children, the playground, and local plans for the 
day. On all playgrounds except those in the cen- 
tral city make your celebration a local event. In- 
vite several local men and women to act as a Fourth 
of July Playground Committee and assist you in 
the matter of speakers and in any other way you 
may need local help. Your special duty is to or- 
ganize and train the children in your program. In 
addition to the ceremonial part already prescribed 
vou can have singing, folk dances in costume, sim- 
ple patriotic pageants such as Betsy Ross mak- 
ing the first flag, recitations of famous utterances 
of Washington and Linco!n, track events includ 


ing stunt races for boys and girls and baseball.” 


As It Is Done in Milwaukee 


In Milwaukee as in so many cities the program 
starts early in the morning and lasts all day so 
that the interests of the children are diverted from 
morning until bed time from activities which might 
prove dangerous. Celebrations are held in many 
of the parks. The program at Kosciusko Park is 
typical of all. 
6:00 A. M 

park district 
9:00 A. M.—Parade of school children led by 
bands, a platoon of police, firemen, and com- 


Bugle call (reveille ) in all sections of 


panies K and L Wisconsin National Guard. 
Distribution of ice cream cones on reaching 
the park 
10 :30-12 :00—Games and races for old and young 
12 :00-1 :30—Luncheon 


1:30 P. M.—Games and contests 
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174 THE GLORIOUS FOURTH 


2:30 P. M.—Doll parade led by a band 
3:00 P. M—Beginning of afternoon program—ten 


] 


minute address by prominent speaker 


Demonstration by the Children 
1. Butterfly Drill 
2. Are You for Me or Against Me 
3. Wild Rose and Bunny Dance 
4. Polish Dance ‘‘Krakowiak” 
5. Interpretive Dances 


6. The American Wands 
ian Club Drill and Polish Dance 


1 


8. Soldiers’ Chorus (Quartet ) 


10. Scotch Dance 
11. Flag Drill and Solo Dance 
12. Wreath and Garland Drill 
13. Vocal Selection 
14. Flag Drill 
15. Solo Dances 
16. Flag Drill 
17. Dance 
18. Nightingale and Sleighride Dance 
19. Guard Mount and Retreat by Companies 
Lowering of the Colors and Singing of the 
Star Spangled Banner by All. 
7:00 P. M.—Band concert by the Mail Carriers’ 
Band 
9:00 P. M.—Grand display of fireworks 


For THE. ENTIRE COMMUNITY 


In many small communities the celebration fol- 
lows this general plan. At 8:00 o’clock the band 
begins to play through the streets summoning the 
people to the park, playground or other meeting 
place where the program is to be conducted. Then 
comes the parade of floats, decorated automobiles, 
trucks and baby carriages, with the G. A. R., Span- 
ish War Veterans and Veterans of the World War 
heading the parade, followed by Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, newly made citizens and other groups. 
There may, too, be clowns, Mother Goose charac- 


1 


ters and others which children delight in imper- 
sonating. The parade disbands at the meeting 
place and the program opens with songs, familiar 
patriotic songs being used. 

Following this comes the speaker of the day 
with a talk on practical Citizenship. As the speech 
is the keynote of the whole day’s celebration a 
speaker should be selected with great care. 

After this program the audience breaks up for 
a two hour luncheon period when neighborhood 
groups eat their picnic lunches together. Then 
come the games and contests, potato races, sack 


races and all the fun-making stunts the Committee 
may arrange.* This may be followed by a base- 
ball game or exhibition of folk dancing. In the 
evening, 
fire works carefully safeguarded, a band concert or 


if desired, there may be an exhibition of 
possibly a block dance. 


PAGEANTRY AND DRAMA 


In many communities a pageant—possibly an 
historical pageant centering about local history— 
is the chief event of the day. Or historical 
tableaux, more easily prepared than a pageant, may 
be arranged. ‘There is the familiar “Spirit of 
1776,” tableaux depicting the major wars, Betsy 
Ross and the Flag, the Boston Tea Party and 
many others. 

Plays, too, may be presented and there are many 
available for use in connection with the Sesqui- 
Centennial, such as dramatizations of the Signing 
of the Declaration of Independence and plays of 
the Colonial period. Of these there are a number 
particularly adapted to the use of little children. 
In Little American History Plays for Little 
Americans* will be found a one-act play in verse 
entitled Independence Day. This is a charming 
play for little children from first to third grade 
age. For children from third to fifth grade age 
is a play called Declaration of Independence in 
Citizenship Plays, by Eleanor Hubbard.* 

Other typical plays for children are the Boston 
Tea Party by Alice Cooke Fuller,+ and Paul Re- 
vere’s Ride, which can be found in American His- 
tory Plays for Little Americans. 

The National Safety Council, 120 West 42nd 
Street, New York, has published a delightful 
Fourth of July Fantasy by Anne Townsend called 
The Cracker Conspiracy which presents dramatic- 
ally the advantages of a safe and sane Fourth. 
Cannon Cracker, Tor-Pedo and other animated 
fireworks, enraged because they must play second 
fiddle, plot to spoil the town athletic meet. Though 
they keep the best runner out of the race their plot 
does not succeed. 

A pageant Toward Liberty by Lucy Barton, 
portraying the events leading up to the independ- 
ence of the American Colonies is available through 
the P. R. A. A. ($.25.) It is suitable for entire 
schools and community groups. The scenery is 


*Many suggestions for games and stunts will be found in Picnic 
Programs, published by P. R. A. A. $.15. 

Note: A list of drama material suitable for use in_ connection 
with the Sesqui-Centennial was published in the May Ptay- 
GROUND. This list may also be secured in mimeographed form 
from the P. R. A, A., price $.10. 

*Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., New York City. 

tEldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, Ohio. 






































PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


AT A SAVING! 
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Send for the Paradise Catalog Today 


See for yourself why Paradise Playground Equip- 
ment is the logical choice, both from a standpoint of 
highest quality and price! Read how our natural 
resources lend themselves toward manufacturing 
playground apparatus at a saving to you. 

You will immediately recognize the superior de- 
sign and construction features which assure the max 
imum of safety and durability. 

The catalog will convince you as to the quality of 
our line. And the price list will prove the wisdom 
of buying Paradise Playground Equipment. 


Don’t Delay—Send Today. And Ask for Catalog. 


There are yet a few exclusive territories open to agencies. IV rite 


tailed information. 


THE F. B. ZIEG MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


140 Mount Vernon Ave., Fredericktown, Ohio 
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IMPROVED PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


Drop a card today asking for our complete illustrated catalog. 


San Jose, California 

















simple; the costumes those of the late 18th Cen- 
tury. 


GREETING NEw CITIZENS 


It is being urged by many groups that the Fourth 
of July be made to serve as the occasion for wel- 
coming new citizens both foreign and native born. 
In a bulletin on the Observance of Independence 
Day, issued by the Jewish Welfare Board, it is 
suggested that a list be secured from local natural- 
ization officials of those who have become natural- 
ized during the year and invitations sent these new 
citizens to attend the ceremony. Through pub- 
licity in the press and by announcement at meet- 
ings of various groups those of native birth who 
have reached the age of twenty-one would be in- 
vited. Suggested ceremonies for a meeting of this 
character will be found in Citizenship Day Pro- 
gram issued by the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Headquarters 1734 N St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

It is also urged that Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Campfire Girls and similar groups take an active 
part in the program. They may, for example, 
serve as Guard of Honor holding the American 
Flag while the Star Spangled Banner is being 
sung and the salute to the Flag is given by the 


audience. A prominent part should also be taken 
by such groups as Veterans of the Civil War, the 
Spanish American War and the World War. 
These groups may open the program by forming 
a procession with the Flag at the head and may 
conduct special exercises and give demonstrations. 


Music 


A band adds greatly to the enjoyment of the 
Fourth of July festivities and the singing of pa- 
triotic songs is in important feature. Through the 
P. R. A. A. may be secured a sheet of 10 patriotic 
songs, $.70 per hundred. 


Summer Courses of Interest to Recreation 
Workers.—The Department of Sociology of the 
University of Omaha Summer School announces 
the recreation leaders’ training course, June 14th 
to 25th. The purpose of this course is “to pre- 
pare individuals for volunteer and professional 
leadership in the various phases of recreation for 
the home, school, social, civic and municipal or- 
ganizations.” Classes will be held from 8:00 
A. M. to 12:30 P. M. with a laboratory period of 
practical demonstrations late in the afternoon. 
Courses will include psychological aspects of play, 
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Children Play Better on 
a hard, but resilient, 
dustless surface. 


Here is a new treatment for surfacing 
playgrounds which makes a hard, durable, 
dustless, yet resilient footing for the children. 


Solvay Flake Calcium Chloride is a clean, white, flaky chemi- 
cal which readily dissolves when exposed to air, and quickly 
combines with the surface to which it is applied. 


SOLVAY 


Flake 


Calcium Chloride 
‘The Natural Dust Layer’’ 


is odorless, harmless, will not track, and does not stain the 
children’s clothing or playthings. 

Its germicidal property is a feature which has the strong 
endorsement of physicians and playground directors. 

Solvay Flake Calcium Chloride is not only an excellent dust 
layer but at the same time positively kills all weeds. It is easy to 
handle and comes in convenient size drums or 100 Ib. bags. It 
may be applied by ordinary labor with hand shovels or the 
special Solvay Spreader, which does the work quickly and 
economically. 


The new Solvay Illustrated Booklet will be sent free on request. 
Ask for Booklet No. 1159 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO. 


Wing & Evans, Inc., Sales Department 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 
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TRAINING IN OAKLAND 
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Junglegym 
Climbing Structure 


The playground equipment 
without a fault 


oot. Maxi- 
for all—No 
tree play as well 
lways on the job! 
































playground supervision, social games and special 
day programs, forms of community recreation, 
athletic coaching, indoor and outdoor team and 
group games, handcraft, city-wide contests, psy- 
chology of leadership and musical activities. Fur- 
ther information may be secured from T. Earl 
Sullenger, Professor of Sociology at the Univer- 
sity. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, is offering two courses in athletic coaching 
for women to be given in June and September at 
Camp Saneo in the Berkshires. The June course, 
which carries two points credit, will offer prac- 
tice in coaching in track, tennis, soccer, riding, 
diving, campcraft, canoeing and archery. ‘The 
September course, also a two point credit course, 
provides practice in coaching in hockey, tennis, 
field ball, speed ball, riding, diving, canoeing and 
archery. Further information may be secured 
from the Secretary of Teachers College, 525 West 
120th Street, New York. 


A Playground Training 
Course in Oakland 


The Oakland Recreation Department on March 
19th and 20th held a brief training course, the pro- 
gram of which included the following discussions 
and demonstrations. 


March 19 3:30 P. M. 
Character Education in Spare Time, by J. B. 
Nash; Demonstration of Track and Pentathlon. 


7 ? 


7:30 P. M. 

Girls’ Play Day Organization; Present Day 
Trend in Athletics for Girls and Women; Re- 
lays—Hit Pin Baseball; Ice Breakers; Educa- 
tional Dramatics. 


March 20 9:30 A. M. 

Organization of After-School and Noon- 
time Activities; Organization of Saturday, 
Sunday and Holiday Activities; Accident Pre- 
vention and First Aid; Utilization of Boy and 
Girl Leaders; Circle and Tag Games. 


1:30 P. M. 
Singing Games ; Folk Dancing ; Camping Ac- 
tivities ; Playground Ideals. 
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It meets a deep-seated instinct for climbing, and is at all times abso- 
lutely safe. The average child gets but little opportunity to stretch 
out and hang the weight of the body from the arms. Junglegym 
gives this opportunity, and the children who use Junglegym develop 
a very important set of muscles of the upper body—a muscular 
development that is fundamental for a real vigorous, healthy life. 


The Children Love to Play and Exercise on Junglegym 
| 


| There are many other advantages in Junglegym. Playing on it the 
| children develop regard for the rights of others, in other words, 
sportsmanship. ‘They develop initiative, courage, self-reliance and 
imagination. 


Junglegym—The Climbing Structure 


Safest—most efficient—most economical playground outfit 


Write for additional information and prices 


“PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 342 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


*Licensed manufacturers under Patents of Oct. 23, 1923—Mch. 25, 1924. 
All infringements will be prosecuted. 
JUNGLEGYM—tTrade Mark registered in U. S. Patent Office. 
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180 BOOK REVIEWS 


Book Reviews 


SporTSMANSHIP. A BripcE oF UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN 
THE NATIONS OF THE Wortp. By A. E. Hamilton, 
With a word of Introduction by John H. Finley. 
Published by The Sportsmanship Brotherhood, 120 
Broadway, New York City. Price, $1.00. 


This little volume explains the ideals underlying the 
organization of the Sportsmanship Brotherhood, which 
has for its object: To foster and spread the spirit of 
sportsmanship throughout the world. Matthew Woll, 
Vice-President of the American Federation of Labor, has 
accepted the presidency of the Sportsmanship Brother- 
hood, believing that in the spirit of sportsmanship “lies 
the best hope for the well-being and happiness of man- 
kind.” Captain Percy Redfern Creed is the Secretary, 
to whom all communications should be addressed. 

Mr. Hamilton has brought together marvellously vivid 
and poignant illustrations of the spiritual meaning of 
sportsmanship, as well as quotations from distinguished 
citizens, emphasizing the value of sports and games in 
building citizenship. 

The book closes with a bibliography and a brief au- 
thology of sportsmanship and an appeal for suggestions 
for the amplification of these. 

The books listed in which “the spirit of sportsmanship 
shines so brightly” are: 

Pe eee Hanford Burr 

Astec Treasure House... .. 050 0<00 Thomas Janvier 


Ballad of the East and West.............s0: Kipling 
th SON OR PIBOIE 64s yo esas cswetnaeas dea Oliphant 
Og Be ee ere eran Conrad 
BOND ios a toawiens pees sla haie to"ta aac Conrad 
a Blackmore 
Research Magnificent errr 


Song of Hugh Glass..............John G. Neihardt 
Song of the Indian Wars.......... John G. Neihardt 
EY Sas 8 6 ik dia t. CsieSarceee ace Dumas 
ge 2 3asil Mathews 
The Sporting Spirit ........... Charles Wright Gray 


THE WeppING Present by William Carson. A comedy 
in one act. 2 men, 1 woman. Scene: The living 
room in a bungalow of a young couple just returning 
from their honeymoon. A friend of the husband is 
dining with them and their frantic efforts to dis- 
cover what he gave them as a wedding gift create a 
situation which is made more ludicrous upon the 
discovery that the young friend is also in doubt as to 
the nature of his gift. The play may be given with- 
out royalty. Walter Baker & Co., 41 Winter Street, 
Boston, Mass. Price, 35c. 


INTERNATIONAL PLAys FOR YOUNG PropLe. By Virginia 
Olcott, published by Dodd, Mead & Company, New 
York. Price, $1.75 


In this book are offered eight original plays “connecting 
the Old World of art, legend, music, and literature, with 
the New Land of more material beauty.” It is the hope 
of the author that these dramas and stories will help give 
native born American boys and girls a greater apprecia- 
tion of the racial contributions of customs and culture 
which have come from over the seas. 

Accompanying each play is a selected list of good read- 
ing including stories, history and poetry, all reflecting the 
racial charm and spirit of each country. 


UNDER THE STARS AND Stripes—a Patriotic Opera. By 
Carrie B. Adams. Published by The Willis Music 
Company, Cincinnati. Price, $1.00. 


In preparing this operetta the writer has had in mind 
its general usefulness rather than the exploitation of cer- 
tain musical ideas, and has kept within the ability and 
training of the many rather than the advanced school of 
the few. Any school may successfully present part or 
all of the operetta; any audience will find in it thorough 
enjoyment; every entertainment committee will rejoice to 
find something singable easily costumed and staged. 








How to Propuce AMATEUR Ptays. By Barrett H. Clark. 
Published by Little, Brown and Company, Boston. 
Price, $2.00 

Mr. Clark’s revised book in enlarged form, with its 
intensively practical information will long continue to 
help thousands of amateurs. Chapters on Choosing the 

Play, Organization, Choosing the Cast, Rehearsing, 

Scenery, Lighting and Costumes, together with diagrams 

and carefully chosen list of plays make this book in- 

valuable to beginning amateurs. 


Turee JoHN GotpenN Prays. By John Golden. Pub- 
lished by Samuel French, New York. Price, $1.35. 
(In one volume ) 

Tue CLock SHop—a musical fantasy in one act, the first 
of the three plays to be found in this volume, with 
its tale of the love affairs of two little Dutch clocks 
is particularly delightful for children. The other 
two plays, THe Rose or Woop, a Chinese play, and 
THE VANISHING PRINCESS, are exceptionally well 
adapted to the needs of amateurs. 


MAKING THE LittLeE THEATRE Pay, a Digest of Organi- 
zation, Production, Financing, and Advertising. By 
Oliver Hinsdell. Published by Samuel French, New 
York. Price, $1.60. 

From his experience as a director of a number of Little 
Theaters, Mr. Hinsdell points out the pitfalls which attend 
the beginning period of so many little theater groups and 
gives practical suggestions for organization, management, 
advertising campaigns for new members, finance, inex- 
pensive scenery, devices and the repertory. 


EASTER AND THE Forty Days 1n Scripture, ArT AND 
Sonc. Arranged by Edith Lovell Thomas. Pub- 
lished by C. C. Birchard & Company, Boston. Price, 
40c. 

These programs for church and Sunday school contain 
suggestions for choir hymns, scripture reading, congrega- 
tional hymns, solos and choruses. Words and music for 
a number of hymns and musical selections are given. 
Slides illustrating the programs are obtainable from John 
H. Thurston, Boston. 


THe Fork Costume Boox. By Frances H. Haire, 
Director of Recreation, Board of Recreation Com- 
missioners, East Orange, N. J. A. S. Barnes Com- 
pany, New York. Price, $6.00 

A book in which beauty and practicability are combined 
and one which will have a large field of usefulness is this 
volume prepared by Miss Haire who, after much research 
and study, has brought together descriptions of costumes 
from twenty different nationalities. The costumes given 
are characteristic to the countries to which they belong 
and have been selected and described with a view to their 
reproduction in inexpensive costume material at small 
cost. 

The costumes described in detail and beautifully illus- 
trated in color by Gertrude Moser are authentic reproduc- 
tions of the costumes of the following countries : 


Austria France Italy Russia 

Czecho-Slovakia Germany Jugo-Slavia Scotland 

Denmark Holland Norway Spain 

England (Old) Hungary Poland Sweden 

Finland Ireland Rumania Switzerland 
Wales 


There are also descriptions of Colonial, Pioneer and 
later period costumes in the United States. 
Crepe Paper Dotts—How to MAke Tuem. Betsey 

Bobbett Series. Price, 35c 

Here is a novelty in handcraft activities which will 
delight the heart of the little girl; even the small boy 
may fall a victim to its charm! Accompanying the in- 
struction book is a package of crepe paper of six assorted 
colors, and also a card with paper spoons, clothes-pins, 
wire and a paste brush—the necessary working tools for 
creating these delightful dolls. The set of materials may 
be secured from Mrs. Knight, 610 West 115th Street, 
New York. Material with book, $1.00 
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(Jur catalog 


No. 11 is just off the press. 
equipment which we know will please you 


Box 653, Dept. F 





We can equip the 
small playground 
as well as the 
extensive public 
playground 


The two swing outfit 








It illustrates a complete line of quality playground 
\Write tor your copy now. 


UNIVERSAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


illustrated is portable 
and was designed es- 
pecially for the con- 


servative playground. 
The price is within 
reach of any play- 


ground fund and the 
quality is of the high- 
est. 


Omaha, Nebr. 

















PAu By Jane Shaw Ward. Published by The 
\Voman Press, New York. 
John Martin’s delightful introduction to the adventures 
fajar will make every child want to meet this mat 
inimal omething like a tiger and something 


ind something like a badger”. The tales 


vanderings cannot fail to thrill the children wl 
ugh to make his acquaintance. 
SEA PLays. Edited by Colin Campbell Clements. Pub 
lished by Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. Price, 
Net $2.50, mail $2.65 
The mystery the sea pervades all these plays dedi- 
ed by Mr. Clements to Eugene O'Neill. The plays 
luded in the collection are: The Ship Comes I) 


Henry B. Fuller), The Brink of Silence (Esther | 
Galbraith) Just Two Men (Eugene Pillot), The Magu 
1 Shell (John Farrar), The Outside (Susan Glaspell), 
(Howard Southgate) “Second Best 


\\ um Gast , Sintram of Skaggerak (Sada Cowan) 
| he-U (Doris F. Halman) The Wondershi} 


Leon Cunningham). 


Gi ic Toceruer, By Edna Geister and Mary Wood 
Hinman. Published by George H. Doran Company, 
New York Price, $1.35 


[he greater part of this book is devoted to large group 
tall i field where there is a distinct need for 

e kind of social activities which the authors have so 
It is possible, however, to adapt 
with the exception of grand march 

' to small group use. A valuable contribution in 
his volume is the chapter on Grand March Figures which 


i\ devel ped 


| these activities, 


have proved easy of execution and sure in their social 
ilue 
Che chapter headings are as follows: Stunts, Mixers, 
Grand March Figures, Fill-Ins, Picnics, For Small 
Group 


Lawn Bowiinc Hanppook. By Charles G 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago Price, $1.00 

The Game That Keeps Men Young is the subtitle of 
this pamphlet which in addition to giving full information 
about the green, rules of the game and other technical 
material contains excerpts from an article by Samuel 
Blythe entitled “Too Much Exercise 

“The main purpose of this little handbook”, says 
author, “is to help spread in the United States a knowl 
edge of the game of BOWLS—that greatest of outdoor 
games for those over fifty, and one of the best for those 
who are younger 

“It is the only game that the twenty or eighty year 
old can play with equal interest and it is a ma 
without being a man-killing game, there bein 
little physical strain. 


A Sevecrep List or Books ror PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
By Child Study Association of America, Inc., New 
York. Price, 25c 

\ helpful feature of this list is the fact that not only 
the books with their publishers and their prices are given 
but also a descriptive paragraph in connection with each 
hook which will give some basis for selection. Play and 

Recreation is one of the subjects for which source ma 


terial is given. Other topics include Child Stud 
Psychology and Socioloay, Education, Heredity and 
Eeugey Unadjusted Child, Adolescence, and Fi 
fron raphy Dealing with Child fe and with 





Books oN A THoousaAnp Supyects. Popular Mechanics 


Press, Chicago 


\ classified list of books from over ee hundred 
wiblishers with subjects arranged alphabetically will be 
] | 
found in this catalogue \ copy may be secured free by 


writing Popular Mechanics Press, 631 St. Clair Street, 

Chicago 

Mopern Tuearres. By Irving Pichel. Published by 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. Price, $2.25 


Please mention THe PLaycrounp when writing to advertisers 














HORSESHOE COURTS 


READY TO INSTALL 
These courts are complete including stake and 
cast iron stake holder. Strongly constructed of 
heavy planks bolted together and faced with iron. 
Painted with rust and rot 
preventative. Very quickly 
and easily installed. Write 

for particulars. 
Diamond Official Horseshoes 


Drop forged from tough 
steel, heat treated so they 
will not chip or break. 

Let us send you copies of 
the official rules, “How to 
Play Horseshoe,” and a 
description of Diamond 
Horseshoe Pitching Sup- 
plies. 

DIAMOND CALK 


HORSESHOE CO. 


4610 GRAND AVE. DIAMOND STAKES AND 
Duluth, Minn. STAKEHOLDERS 




















4 MURDOCK 
“aa OUTDOOR BUBBLE FONT 
Made of 


Bronze, Brass, Iron 


For ages these three metals have 

Bit been used in outdoor service. 

E : Their durability is never ques- 

a tioned and they are everywhere 
} accepted. 


LASTS A LIFETIME 


For 
Patented 
i Will not freeze PLAYGROUNDS — PARKS 
f anc urst 
' Write for Booklet “What To Know About Out- 


door Drinking Fountains” 





sh in oN Te 





Fe! The Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 


: 427 Plum Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
rf tei f.) Makers of Outdoor Water Devices Since 1853 
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It would be impossible for any group wishing to con- 
struct a theatre to find more helpful and concrete material 
than is offered in this book. There are chapters on 
Architectural Tradition in the Theatre, the Auditorium, 
the Stage Plan, Equipment of the Stage, Problems of 
Stage Lighting and Equipment, Provision for Back-Stage 
Workers, Stage Machinery and Settings and_ similar 
problems. 


Stace Ligutinc.—Compiled by A. L. ing and Theo- 
dore Fuchs, Engineering Department, Edison Lamp 
Works, General Electric Company, Harrison, New 
Jersey 

An excellent discussion of lighting, the principles in- 
volved, equipment and the effect of color on the appear- 
ance of objects will be found in this pamphlet. Many 
illustrations showing lighting apparatus in detail add to 
its practical value. The pamphlet may be secured free 
of charge. 

PrRoGRAM FoR SpeciAL Days IN THE WEsT VIRGINIA 
ScHoo, CALENDAR and for Other Festive Days and 
Anniversaries. [Edited and compiled by J. D. Mul- 
doon, State Superintendent of Rural Schools. Issued 
by State Department of Free Schools, Charleston, 
West Virginia 

Very helpful indeed is this book of celebrations for 
school children with its suggested programs and recita- 
tions for holidays and special days celebrated in West 

Virginia. 

More SonGc Books 

Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, has issued a number 
of collections of songs with music, among them CoLLEGE 

Soncs, compiled by Henry Randall Waite, with 125 of 

the most popular songs in American colleges ($1.00) ; 

Home Soncs, with more than 150 favorite songs, hymns 

and rounds for the fireside ($1.00); THe Kuakti Sonc 

Book, prepared for our soldier and sailor boys and the 

folks they leave behind them ($.50). 


Stunt Soncs ror Soctat Sincs.—Compiled by Cannetta 
Eldridge and Ruth E. Richardson. Published by 
Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, Ohio. 
Price, 35¢ 

Many old favorites will be found in this book, which 
groups the songs under the headings of group singing, 
rounds, songs about people, songs for Mothers’ Day, and 
songs for special occasions. A number of yells and 
cheers are also suggested. The melody of each song is 
given. 

Popucar Paropies For Group Sincinc.—Compiled by 
Lorin Ashbaucher. Eldridge Entertainment House, 
Franklin, Ohio. Price, 25c 

Parodies on many kinds of songs for the use of many 
kinds of groups have been brought together in this in- 
expensive bulletin. 


How SHALL CouNtTRY ga BE ServeD?—By H. Paul 
Douglass. George H. Doran Co. Price, $2.50. 

This, the latest yon at study conducted by the In- 
stitute of Social Relations Research, is intended to show 
how far such character forming agencies as the Y.M. 
C.A., Y.W.C.A., Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts and Campfire 
Girls are serving the 14,000,000 young people in rural 
districts. Such questions are raised as to what extent 
the agencies overlap, how much of the field is really 
covered, how effective the agencies are. After outlining 
the situation, the gaps which exist and the needs which 
still remain unfilled in spite of all that has been done, 
the report recommends a series of experimental tests 
on which to base the next steps forward. A minimum of 
15 experiments are suggested employing a choice of two 
or three large districts for cooperative publicity and 
service; of a well distributed group of community from 
2,500 to 10,000 population to serve its practical laborator- 
ies for intensive local organization under community 
councils of youth and the selection of the group of 
socially unified counties of comparable areas for in- 
tensive territorial organization and leadership under a 
cooperative agreement. 
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The 
Whirl-Over 
Swing 
is the 
Play 
Ground 
King 





Just 
A Kick 
With Toe 
And 
Over 
They 
Go 


(PATENTED) 


The Whirl-Over Swing 


Has Been Acclaimed by Children 
All Over the United States as 


The Best Thing on the Playground 


In parks, at schools and on playgrounds—wherever children congregate for 
recreation—you'll find the Whirl-Over Swing to be the most popular piece of 
equipment on the grounds. They ride by turns, and “I’m next” is the chant from 
morning until mght, whenever the children are at play. 


\nd mothers like Whirl-Overs, too, be lock, hang, drop or “run away.” The chil 
they are so EAsy on clothes and_ so dren sit in baskets and are just as com 
ibsolutely SAFE for even the smallest chil fortable and safe as they would be sitting in 
\nd then, this play is so fine for th chairs on their own front porches. And my! 
mgsters. It brings roses to their cheeks, lhe good times they do have with the Whirl 
makes them eager for their food and slecy Over! 
more soundly when bed-time comes. Makes The pictures herein tell the story of Whirl 
them grow strong and sturdy Over popularity. Two popular sizes are 
There’s nothing else like the Whirl-Over shown. We can supply Whirl-Overs to meet 
| 


t is made of steel, turns on roller bearings 


any requirement or condition and invite cor 
is regulated by a governor which is 


respondence from all who are interested in 


heavy enough to control the motion. The safe and health-giving playground equipment 
ratio of governor to swing is approximately Endorsed by State and National Pla 
8 to 1, and the governor turns about eight round Associations, by Schools, Doctors 
times as fast as the swing. It can't jerk, and Play Supervisors. 


WHIRL-OVERS are in demand everywhere, write us for list of users 


The WHIRL-OVER SWING 
A Wonderful Thing for Children 


WHIRL-OVER SWING COMPANY, Inc., General Office, Chickasha, Okla. 
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THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL 


THE PLAYGROUND 


Send your 
Subscription to 





SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 


A magazine for athletic coaches and physical directors 


A monthly magazine on recreation 


These magazines taken together $2.60 


THE PLAYGROUND 


$1.50 
Per Year 


$2.00 
Per Year 


Total $3.50 





315 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 














Two Important Book Lists 


Prepared for the Camp Directors Association 


Summer Reading for Boys and Girls—A Selected List 


containing the names of 153 books classified accord- 





ing to age and subject, with brief descriptive notation 
on each. This list will prove suggestive to camp 
directors and parents of campers. Single copy 10c. 
25 copies for $2.01 


Suggestions for a Camp Directors Book Shelf—A care- 


fully chosen list of 22 books on educational and 
psychological subjects which are recommended for 
camp directors. Single by 5c. 25 copies for $1.00. 


CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, Inc. 
54 West 74th Street New York, N. Y. 











DRAMA LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
59 E Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 




















MID-WEST HOCKEY *"2322r 
(At Wetomachek, Powers Lake, Wis.) 


ideal vacation for Women Coaches, Directors of 

cal Education Playground Instructors and 
nterested in land and water sports. 

vert coaching in all games, latest English Hockey 


method 





REGISTER NOW, for one week or more, July 
26th to September 7t! Address 
CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
5026 Greenwood Avenue, Box C-45, Chicago, Ill. 











Pustic ScHoot Loose LeAr MetHop FOR ORCHESTRA 
AND BAnp InsTRUMENTS—This practical teaching 
plan for class instruction consists of seven series of 
five lessons each, each series per instrument costing 
35 cents. It is designed to help the student gain 
quickly playing ability and musical understanding 
for the essential need of ensemble performances. 

Ears To Hear: A Guide to Music Lovers. By Daniel 
Gregory Mason. Published by American Library 
Association. Chicago, Illinois 

True listening to music is an active process and not 

a passive state according to Daniel Gregory Mason, au- 

thor of Ears to Hear: a Guide for Music Lovers just 

published by the American Library Association, Chicago. 

This is the seventh reading course in the series “Reading 

with a Purpose.” 


This book, written for the individual who knows little 
about music, is intended to help the average listener get 
more enjoyment from the music he hears. 

In about thirty-five pages, Professor Mason introduces 
the subject and recommends seven books from the reading 
of which he promises a better understanding and ap- 
preciation of music. How to develop the active process 
of creative listening is interestingly brought out. Pro- 
fessor Mason is distinguished as composer, te: acher and 
author of many popular books on music. His course 
promises much pleasure and profit to the thousands of 
radio, victrola, and concert enthusiasts and to music 
lovers generally. 

Other courses that have already appeared in this “Read- 
ing with a Purpose” series are Biology, English Litera- 
ture, Some Great American Books, Soc tology, Ten 
Pivotal Figures of History and Conflicts in American 
Public Opinion. The courses and the books recommend- 
ed are available at most public libraries. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED a THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912. 
* the Playground, published monthly at New York, N, Y., for April 1, 
926. 


STATE OF New York, ? 

COUNTY oF New York, 4 

Before me, a notary publie in and for the State and county aforesaid 
personally appeared H. 8S. Braucher, who, having been duly sworn accord 
ing to law, deposes and says that he is the editor of THe PLAYGROUND 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, ete., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24 
1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse side of this form, to wit 

l That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are 

Publisher: Playground and Recreation Association of America, 315 

Fourth Avenue, New York City 

Editor: H. S. Braucher, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 

Managing Editor: H. 8. Braucher. 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 

Business Manager: Arthur Williams, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 


ae 


2 That the owner is Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 

Present Directors Mrs, Edward W. Biddle, Carlisle, Pa.:; William 
Butterworth, Moline, Iil.; Clarence M. Clark, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. 
Arthur G. Cummer, Jacksonville, Fla.; F. Trubee Davison, Locust Valley. 
N. Y.; Mrs. Thomas A. Edison, West Orange, N. J.; John H. Finley, 
New York, N. Y.; Hugh Frayne, New York, N. Y.; Robert Garrett, Balti 
more, Md.; C. M. Goethe, Sacramento, Calif.; Mrs. Charles A. Goodwin, 
Hartford, Conn.; Austin E. Griffiths, Seattle, Wash.; Myron T. Herrick, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. Francis de Lacy Hyde, Plainfield, N. J.; Mre. 
Howard R. Ives, Portland, Me.; Gustavus T. Kirby, New York, N. Y.; 
H. McK. Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Robert Lassiter, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Joseph Lee, Boston, Mass.; Edward E. Loomis, New York, N. Y.; J. H 
McCurdy, Springfield, Mass.; Otto T. Mallery, Philadelphia, Pa.; Walter 
A. May, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Carl E. Milliken, Augusta, Me.; Miss Eller, 
Scripps, La Jolla, Calif.; Harold H, Swift, Chicago, I1).; F. S. Titsworth, 
New York, N. Y¥.; Mrs. J. W. Wadsworth, Jr., Washington, D. C.; 
Walsh, New York, N. Y.; Harris Whittemore, Naugatuck, Conn 

3 That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fidu- 
ciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do _ not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this afflant 
has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securi- 
ties than as so stated by him 

H. 8. BRravcner 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 16th day of March, 1926. 

Cc. B. WILson 
(My commission expires March 30, 1926.) 
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When buying play equipment first 
consider the fittings! 


EVERWEAR Patented, Heavy, One Piece, Double Compression, Toothed ‘Dog’ 
Frame Fittings will always give every element of safety. The pipe cannot work 


loose and become dangerous. 


EVERWEAR STEEL PLAYGROUND AND WATER APPARATUS, a 
complete line, is just such equipment as will fulfill your fondest hopes. Write 


for complete catalog. 


The EverWear Manufacturing Co. Springfield, Ohio 





























